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Are We Grown Up Enough? 


7ITH the atomic bomb loose in the world, not to mention the 
many fears and evils that beset our own national life, worried 
Americans are asking themselves: “Can the world ever learn to live 
at peace?” “Can we solve our economic problems without a disas- 
trous breakdown?” “Can we heal our deep disunities, eliminate our 
hatreds and prejudices before they burst into open violence?” 


These are fair questions and deserve our serious consideration. 
But we have been too much in the habit of going at them from the 
wrong end. Our scientific and mechanical “know-how” has run so 
far ahead of our knowledge of human nature and social problems 
that we are in danger of blowing up the house before we learn 
how to get along with our neighbors. 


That is why, perhaps, our late great President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, said in his last message written not long before the San Fran- 
cisco Conference of the United Nations: “Today we are faced with 
the pre-eminent fact that, if civilization is to survive, we must 
cultivate the science of human relations.” 

Teen-agers are likely to say to themselves: “What difference does 
it make what I do or think? I’m just one lone high school kid, and 
I don’t have any influence. These great problems of national and 
international affairs are settled by a lot of big shots in Washington 
or New York, or London, or Moscow. And they never consult me 
about them.” 


Maybe you could be wrong. Nations, after all, are only huge 
aggregations of human beings. And in the long run governments 
do what their individual citizens want them to do. Public opinion 
polls are the unwritten law of America today. And high school 
students, even before they can vote, play an important part in 
forming public opinion. 

Psychiatrists — the doctors who specialize in disorders of the mind 
— have a good answer. Some experts, like Major General G. B. Chis- 
holm, deputy health minister of Canada, and Dr. Edward A. 
Strecker, of the University of Pennsylvania, say that the chief cause 
of our troubles today — not only of our personal troubles, but of 
our social and international troubles as well —is our lack of “ma- 
turity” as individual human beings. They say that if we want to 
build a prosperous and happy America and a secure and peaceful 
world, the only way we can do it is to have*enough mature people 
in enough places throughout the world. 

Well, what is a “mature” person? Of course, it’s not just a person 
who has lived a certain number of years — grown up to the age 
of 18 or 20, and reached a certain stage of physical development. 
The psychiatrists are thinking of other things — of mental and emo- 
tional qualities. They have made up a list of definitions. And by 
their yardsticks, a high school student has just as good a chance 
to be mature as any of his elders. 

The list is too long to boil down in one editorial. But beginning 
with our next issue, we're going to print a series of six brief discus- 
sions on six important tests which the psychiatrists set up for a 
“mature” person. Watch for each one of them, and see how you 
score. 


. 


OUR FRONT COVER: Some day soon these mike) are all students at Se haka Cen- 
students may be “on the air” broadcasting tral H. S., Floral Park, Long Island, one of 
from their own high school! Craig Bright the few schools with a complete radio 
(in the control room), Sandra Holman, Don- course and the set-up for its own station. 
ald Zaun, and Grace Rasmussen (at the Photo by Aumuller, N. Y. World Telegram. 
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FELLOWS! Being able to shoot straight is a lot of 
fun. And the right equipment to help you enjoy 
this keen sport is a Remington Model 513T target 
rifle and Remington ammunition. They're an un- 
beatable combination. Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
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1\ 9. Say What 
VT You Please! 


I think the Boy Dates Girl article in 
the Feb. 24 issue was very good. One 
question was about a boy named Bruce 
who didn’t want to spend every min- 
ute of his time with his girl. The other 
was about an independent girl named 
Sheila, I think these two independent 
teen-agers are the type this world is 
greatly in need of. I think high school 
students should have some social con- 
tacts but, like Bruce and Sheila, they 
ought to be educating themselves in 
more ways than the social graces. 

Sheila is the kind of girl I'd like to 
be, and I think Bruce is the “Ideal 
Boy.” I hope there are more like him. 
Thank you for a fine article which has 
helped me in formulating better stand- 
ards. 

Thelma Fait 
Isaac C. Elston High School 
Michigan City, Indiana 

oC o oO 

Each time I read Boy dates Girl, 
I get more angry at Gay Head. In the 
Feb. 24th issue a girl asked: “How can 
I let him (a boy named Bruce) know 
that no girl likes to play second fiddle 
to a Diesel engine?” Immediately Gay 
Head set to work and made the girl 
feel like a “crumb.” Gay Head wrote: 
“Evidently you want a boy who will al- 
ways be at your beck and call, always 
ready with a compliment and always 
ready to furnish escort service, What 
you want is an ornament!” This is in- 
deed the most insulting paragraph I 
have ever read in any magazine. 

Raymond Sheehan 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


o co a 


It is imperative that Gay Head help 
me. In her Feb. 24th Boy dates Girl, 
there was a question about an inde- 
pendent girl named Sheila. I have a 
girl named Sheila, and this question 
fits perfectly with my own troubles. 
Everyone in my class thinks I wrote 
the question. Could Gay Head please 
write me a letter stating that I did not 
submit the question? 

John Weight : 
Ravenna (Nebraska) High School 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: The 
question about Sheila did not come 
from John Weight, but from a student 
in Mississippi. We always try to print 
questions that suggest the problems of 
many students. But we had no idea 
Sheila, the Independent, was such a 
“universal” character. 
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quake, and your tongue is para- 

lyzed. You can’t budge your vocal 
cords and you're sure that, even if you 
could, you wouldn’t be able to think of 
a thing to say. 

In short, you're having an attack of 
“mike fright.” You may be making your 
speaking debut over the public address 
system in your auditorium; or perhaps 
you're taking part in a student forum 
broadcast at your local radio station. 
Whichever it is, the symptoms are al- 
ways the same: you're nervous, uncom- 
fortable, and speechless —just when 
easy-going, easy-flowing speech is the 
thing you most need. 

But it needn’t be that way. There’s at 
least one happy thing to be said about 
“mike fright”: It’s curable! It has been 
known to attack the best public speak- 
ers. 


y OUR hands tremble, your knees 


Your Show Is Born 


“Here’s the set-up—” begins Mr. 
Program Director, when you and your 
four classmates visit the local station to 
line up your forum broadcast. (The pro- 
gram is scheduled for next week.) 

“You'll have one dress rehearsal here 
at the studio the day before the broad- 
cast,” continues Mr. Program Director. 
“By that time, you should have a com- 
plete skeleton of the script. Don’t write 
out every speech word for word. Get to- 
gether and talk over your topic. Then 
outline your script. Indicate where 
each person wil] speak, and write in 
a phrase summarizing his comments.” 

“But wouldn’t it be simpler,” you 
may ask, “to write out a complete 
script? Then we wouldn’t have to worry 
about being at a loss for words.” 

Mr. P. D. smiles. “Take my word for 
it, you won't be at a loss for words. Not 
if you learn enough about your forum 
topic during the next week. You'll be 
spilling over with things to say. If you 
tried to spell out every speech on paper, 
your broadcast would sound stiff and 
unnatural.” 


What's Your-Goal? 


After talking to the program director, 
you and your fellow-forumites might 
line up a list of goals like these: 

1. Know your facts. This is a “must,” 
whether you're discussing the United 
Nations or your school’s student govern- 
ment. Investigate every angle of your 
subject. Read about it, think about it, 
and ask other people about it. Become 
an expert on it. Then line up ‘your facts 
on paper, and bring your fact-sheet to 
the broadcast. Don’t give your audience 
a chance to grumble “Oh, they don’t 
know what they’re talking about.” 

2. Know your opinion. Are you pro 
or con? And why? What makes you so 
sure that U.N. will work? Why are you 
convinced that your student government 





should be reorganized? You can’t con- 
vince your audience unless you're firmly 
convinced of your own stand. 

3. Express yourself clearly. Be alert! 
Plan exactly what you want to say be- 
fore you open your mouth. Confusion 
results from not knowing what’s coming 
next. It’s difficult to speak straight if you 
cram too many points into one speech, 
so make one point at a time. 

4. Speak distinctly. Your-diction and 
your voice quality are all-important. 
Your cleverest points will fall by the 
wayside if your audience can’t under- 
stand you. Follow these hints when 
you're on the air: 

a. Open your mouth and speak up. 

b. Pronounce every word — every 
syllable — distinctly. 

c. Pace your speech. Don’t drawl. 
Don’t race. Hit a happy medium. 

d. Make your voice interesting. Mon- 
otones are radio poison. 

e. Watch those “er’s” and “um’s.” 
Pauses are effective. Don’t be afraid of 
a second of silence while you're search- 
ing for a word or phrase. 

f. Speak conversationally. Let’s have 
no “soap-box speeches.” 

You've all spent several days investi- 
gating your topic. Now it’s time to get 
together, talk over your topic, and make 
your script outline. (Naturally, you ask 
the student or teacher who’s acting as 
moderator to sit in on this discussion. ) 

This session is the basis of your 
broadcast. Don’t waste it. Have some- 
one take notes on it, so you'll have a 
record of every point mentioned. (That 
“someone” should be an outsider; all 
you broadcasters should be free just “to 
chat.”) 

After you've all presented your views, 
thrashed out each point, viewed every 
angle, look over the notes. They'll prob- 
ably have to be revised considerably to 
make a well-knit program. See that 
everyone has an equal say. Keep it 
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conversational — comment briefly, ques- 
tion and challenge each other's state- 
ments. Cut out the repetitious parts. 
Place all comments on similar points to- 
gether. Make the discussion follow a 
logical outline. Give a brief summing- 
up. Then get it all down on paper. 

Let’s say that your topic is “Should 
Eighteen-Year-Olds Vote?” The begin- 
ning of your “script” might look like 
this: 

MODERATOR: 
speakers, 

Betty: Young people must assume 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

SauL: But we don’t have enough 
experience. 

Car: It’s easier to form good habits 
when young. 

ANITA: But not at expense of the 
government. 

SauL: Trial-and-error method dan- 
gerous. 

MopERATOR: Questions Betty about 
her original statement. 


Introduces topic and 


Last Call for Corrections 


The next day, you gather for another 
rehearsal. Overnight, everyone has 
studied his copy of the “script,” plan- 
ning how he'll phrase his own com- 
ments. 

Run through the entire forum once, 
timing it. Then criticize yourselves and 
discuss necessary changes. Cut the 
script or lengthen it if the timing was 
poor. Smooth out the rough spots. This 
is your last chance, for tomorrow you 
have your dress rehearsal at the studio, 

Check your script on these points: 

1. Is your script fast-moving? Is there 
lots of give-and-take? 

2. Do you shift smoothly from one 
sub-topic to the next? 

3. Do you stay within the limits of 
your main topic? 

For a sample of a student forum, 
read the script on the next page. 
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P IN Hamilton, Ontario, the Central 
[ Hi-Y Club has been “on the air” 
once a week for almost two years. This 
live-wire group of teen-agers present 
the viewpoints of youth on subjects in 
which they are interested. Their aim? To 
create better understanding between 
teen-agers. their parents, and the com- 
munity. The project started as a local 
program and is now a_ coast-to-coast 
broadcast over the CBC (Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp.) 

Here below is one of their scripts. 
Like all of their broadcasts, it sounds 
lively and interesting and natural even 
when read. Try it out in your classroom, 
assembly, or radio club. 


ANNOUNCER: Welcome to “Youth Dis- 
cusses.” This is the second year that the 
Hamilton Y. M. C. A. brings you a 
series of broadcasts by young people in 
which they discuss frankly, and from 
their own viewpoints, the problems of 
today. Must we have examinations? Are 
examinations fair? Would recommenda- 
tions be a better answer? Let's listen to 
genial John Carey as he leads his vouth- 
ful participants in tonight’s topic — 
Youth Discusses Examinations or Rec- 
ommendations. 

Carey: Thank you, John Ivan, the 
teen-agers present tonight are: 

Matec: This is Bill Malcolm. 

Carry: Bill’s read just «bout every- 
thing; he’s “the brain” on our “Youth 
Discusses” show. 

Coop: This is Don Cooper. 

Carey: Don’s our happy go lucky 
young fellow we call our “typical teen- 
ager.” 

Scroc: This is Jean Scroggie. 

Carey: Jean’s the attractive little 
lady of 18 with the high LQ. 

Carm: This is lan Carman. 

Carey: Ian’s blond and a budding 
journalist, twice editor of his high 
school magazine. 

The subject tonight is Youth Dis- 
cusses the Examination System and now 
tell us, Bill Malcolm, what do you think 
of the present system used by most of 
our schools? 

Mac: Well, Mr. Carey, generally 
speaking, I'd say I’m opposed to ex- 
aminations. 

Coop: Hear, hear, I’m with you, Mal- 
colm. I think they’re a pain in the neck. 

Marc: I don& necessarily mean 
they're a pain in the neck, but I think 
they're fundamentally wrong. 

Scroc: How do you mean,’ funda- 
mentally wrong, Bill? I don’t particu- 
larly like exams. but I think they’re a 
necessary evil. 


Carm: Well, for my part, 1 think 
most of my work is done just before 
exams, 

Matec: That’s one of the things that 
I think is wrong. It results in students’ 
working in spurts and loafing between 
spurts. 

Carm: What’s the difference, pro- 
vided they absorb the required amount 
of education? 

Mac: Well, my idea of an educa- 
tion isn’t to acquire a certain minimum 
of knowledge simply to pass an ex- 
amination. 

Coop: That’s right. The proper 
method is to do a little studying all 
year ‘round. 

Caro: At little as possible, eh, Coop? 

Coop: No, I’m a reformed character, 
a sober student —nothing but midnight 
oil and all that sort of thing 

Carey: Let’s get this straight now. 
Jean Scroggie and Ian Carman are for 
the examination system because it stimu- 
lates study and results in better learn- 
ing of a subject. And, Bill Malcolm and 
Don Cooper, you are opposed to the ex- 
amination system because you feel that 
it results in studying in spurts. 

Matec: That’s it, Mr. Carey. I think 
it makes kids study for exams instead of 
for education. 

Carm: What’s the difference, Bill? 

Matc: Well, as I see it, an educa- 
tion is the real purpose of going to 
school. 

Scroc: But don’t you think an ex- 
amination is an indication of an educa- 
tion, Bill? 

Matc: No, Jean, I don’t think it’s a 
very good indication. It’s possible to 
know very little about a subject and 
still do well on an exam. 

Carm: I don’t see how. 

Matec: Well, why not, lan? Some kids 
—not mentioning any names -— try to 
spot the course, just study highlights, 
and hope to hit right on the exam. 

Coop: Also, as in my case, a fellow 
may be hounded by bad luck, be a 





veritable fount of learning, and be out- 
guessed on an exam. 

Scroc: I'm beginning to wonder if 
Cooper is an asset or a liability on your 
side, Bill. 

Mate: Oh, definitely an asset! 

Scroc: I think if exams are properly 
set up, they’re a pretty good indication 
of a person’s knowledge of a subject. 

Matec: It isn’t so much the validity 
of an exam as a yardstick of learning. 
It’s the psychological effect of exams 
that I criticize. 

Coop: Yeah, that’s right. 

Carm: What do you mean — yeah. 
that’s right? , 

Coop: What he said. (laugh) 

Carm: Oh! 

Scroc: How do you mean the psy- 
chological ‘effect of exams, Bill? 

Macc: Well, lots of students look on 
exams as the “be all and the end all” 
of their studies. They only work when 
the exam is approaching, and after it’s 
over, or a course is over, they forget 
all about it. 

Carm: Well, I'll admit that isn’t too 
good, but why blame exams? 

Coop: What Bill means is that if 
there weren’t so much emphasis on ex- 
ams, students might actually study for 
the sake of learning the subject. 

Matc: That’s it exactly. An exam 
detracts from the real reason for study- 
ing. 

Scroc: That’s a very neat theory, 
Bill, but I don’t think students would 
do much studying if it weren’t for ex- 
ams. 

Coop: Why not? 

Scroc: Well, if they're studying 
only because of exams now, doesn’t it 
follow that, if exams were out, they 
wouldn’t study at all? 

Matec: No, I don’t think so. I think, 
if it weren’t for the threat of exams, 
they might actually enjoy the course. 

Caro: If your idea of education is 
enjoyment, you're right. 

Coop: Why shouldn’t a person enjoy 
education? 

Caro: I don’t think that’s important 
so long as he works at it. 

Matec: I think it’s very important, 
Ian. A person who enjoys a subject gives 
much better concentration. 

Carey‘ You mean he gets more value 
out of the actual time he puts on the 
course, Bill? 

Mate: Yes. 

Carey: That sounds like a good 
argument, seems O. K. for you anyway, 
Bill. What do you think about it, Jean? 

Scroc: I'm not sure, Mr. Carey. I 
find I like the subjects I do well and 
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> thie Maybe if you tried to like 
them, you'd do better at them. 

Carm: No, I don’t think so. It’s part 
of the psychology of exams. We are 
suggesting that students should study 
because they want to learn the course 
and should learn to like it. 

Carey: Maybe we'd better be a little 
more specific. Can you think of any 
more objections to exams? 

Coop: I think they’re unfair lots of 
times. 

Carm: How do you mean, unfair, 
Don? They seem perfectly fair to me. 
All students get the same paper. What 
could be fairer than that? 

Coop: But, naturally, exams can’t 
cover the whole course and as soon 
as they become selective the element of 
luck creeps in. 

Carm: I don’t think it’s very great 
on a well-planned exam. 

Matc: Exams aren’t fair in another 
way, though, Ian. People have different 
temperaments. 

Coop: That’s all right. Some students 
are calm and collected in an exam. 

Matec: And some are like I am and 
get butterflies in their stomachs! 

Scroc: My goodness! An anatom- 
ical curiosity! 

Matc: Well, they're not too good 
and they don’t help you to do your 
best. 

Caro: I haven’t noticed your flunk- 
ing any exams lately, Bill. 

Matc: Maybe not, but some fellows 
and girls are even more jittery than 
I, and might lose out on account of it. 

Carey: I think it’s about time we 
took another tack here. You can’t just 
knock down an established system and 
put nothing in its place. 

Coop: Naturally, Mr. Carey, that’s for 
sure. I think recommendation is the 
best system. Let the instructor decide 
who is to pass after working with the 
class all year. 

Scroc: That system has its draw- 
backs, too. 

Coop: What particularly are you re- 
ferring to? 

Scroc: For one thing there’s lots of 
room for prejudice on the part of the 
teachers. 

Coop: “I don’t think there’s nearly 
as much of that as some people make 
out. 

Matc: I don’t think so either, and 
if there is favoritism, it’s usually for 
the student who makes a good job of 
his studies. 

Caro: I don’t know about that. Some 
kids are favorites simply because they 
have good personalities. 

Matec: Well, is that bad? After all, 
success in life is largely determined by 


Canm: It shouldn’t influence school 
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success, though; it’s not a scholastic 
achievement. 

Mac: Why shouldn't it influence 
school success? After all, what is an 
education but preparing a person to 
cope with life, and one of the most 
successful ways of coping with life is 
developing a good personality. 

Carm: It won't help you pass an 
exam, though. 

Coop: That’s what we're trying to 
say, Ian. Maybe it’s a good thing to 
have personality carry a little weight 
at school when it’s so all important in 
life. 

Carey: I don’t think any of you kids 
have anything to worry about on that 
score. Have you anything else to say 
for recommendations? 

Coop: Principally, 'd say they're a 
fairer indication of the year’s work. 
Take my own case. Last year my best 
subject was botany. In tests all year 


I averaged about 80, but came the final 
exam and I flunked it. 

Car: I must admit that’s right and 
lots of kids got through who knew 
less about it than you did. 





Carey: Well, how do you account 
for this, Don? Did you get butterflies, 
as Bill calls them? 

Coop: No, Mr. Carey, I have another 
trouble. 

Carey: What's that? 

Coop: Well, I'm not too good in 
English composition. 

Scroc: What has that to do with it? 

Coop: Well, whenever I’m confront- 
ed with an essay type of exam— 

Scroc: You mean an English exam? 

Coop: No, any essay type exam — 
I spend so much effort trying to express 
what I know that I lose out. 

Carey: Your idea is that a person 
who happens to have a flair for English 
gets an edge in almost any essay type 
exam because he expresses himself bet- 
ter? 

Coop: Yes. 

Carm: Wel., by your own token, 
maybe that’s a good thing. After all, 
success in life depends on being able to 
express yourself. 

Coop: But why limit it to express- 
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ing yourself on paper? In life we mostly 
express ourselves in speech. 

Caro: I'll admit you're long on that 
suit, Cooper! 

CooP: One thing that I think has 
been overlooked, Mr, Carey — 

Carm: Against exams, no doubt, 
Cooper. 

Coop: Yes,.I think exams are unfair 
because a conflict in personal opinions 
might affect your grade. 

Scroc: How do you mean? 

Coop: Well, whenever you get away 
from straight factual answers, such as 
the formula for sulphuric acid, then 
your opinion might conflict with the 
examiner's. Examiners are only human 
and they're going to be influenced by 
their own personal opinions. 

Carey: Just how do you think per- 
sonal opinons come into it, Don? Can 
you give an illustration? 

Coop: Well, suppose I write an essay 
showing a certain political leaning. Let’s 
say I'm a strong Conservative and the 
examiner happens to be on the opposite 
side. I think he might be prejudiced. 

Carey: I must say, Don, I believe 
examiners are careful to be neutral. 

Coop: They’re still human. Oh, well, 
I'll withdraw that objection to exams. 

Carey: Let's have a brief summary of 
your side’s points now, Bill Malcolm. 

Matc: Don and I feel that exams 
discourage learning and are gener- 
ally bad because they create a false 
motivation for studying; they become 
the digest of learning. We think exams 
are inadequate because they don’t take 
into consideration intelligence, ability, 
or personality. How about it, Don? 

Coop: That’s right, Bill, and then 
there was the fact that exams favor 
the person who’s good at English. We 
favor recommendations. 

Carey: And now a brief review of 
your side’s points, Jean Scroggie. 

Scroc: We think, Mr. Carey, that 
exams are necessary, they act as a 
spur to study, and give the student 
something to aim at. 

Carm: And we think they're the only 
fair means of judging knowledge and 
that they prevent favoritism on the part 
of the teachers. 

Carey: There it is, folks. Once 
again “Youth Discusses” has brought 
you both sides of a subject of interest to 
teen-agers and their parents. We leave 
these thoughts with you and now, from 
all the teen-agers and myself, good- 


night. 
Ivan: This has been “Youth Dis- 
cusses,” a Hi-Y program in which young 


people openly discuss vital problems 
that face them in their daily living. The 
chairman was John Carey. This is John 
Ivan of the Y.M.C.A. speaking. Tune 
in next week at the same time when the 
Y.M.C.A will again present “Youth 
Discusses.” 
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“mmEN GRAUER! He’s one of the 
B top announcers,” remarked the 

desk boy outside an NBC studio 
in New York City. “Grauer won't be 
around for awhile. He’s so good he can 
afford to be late! By the way, you can 


‘tell him by the beret he always wears.” 


A few minutes later Ben, in a beret, 
dashed into the studio. We talked to 
him while he waited for cues at a re- 
hearsal of the Chesterfield Supper Club. 

Our first question was about the 
beret. “I bought that in Paris when I 
was reporting the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence,” Ben said. “I’m a special events 
reporter for NBC and master of cere- 
monies for commercial programs. 

“Being a special events reporter 
means that I do different programs 
each week, just as a newspaper reporter 
writes different stories,” he went on. 
“When the Lincoln tunnel ,was being 
built under the Hudson River, I went 
down to interview the sandhogs work- 
ing on it. I covered the Paris Peace 
Conference and the San Francisco Con- 
ference. 

“Most of my regularly scheduled 
programs come on week-ends,” Ben ex- 
plained. “One regular program is a 
news broadcast on the local station 
WNBC. I'm a master of ceremonies 
for the rest of my regular programs. 
I announce for commercial programs 
only when the announcing job is that of 
a master of ceremonies — when it is 
more important than merely signing 
on and off.” 

“Information Please was one of your 
programs, wasn’t it?” we asked. 

“Yes,” Ben nodded. “It was until it 
changed networks. I was sorry to have 
to give it up. Some of my regular net- 
work programs are Home Is What You 
Make It, Toscaninis NBC orchestra, 
the Chesterfield Supper Club, and 
Walter Winchell’s program. Toss in my 






jobs as commentator for Universal 
Newsreels and for movies for the State 
Department — and you have a picture 
of my work.” 

“In other words, if you have ability 
and know what you want, you can 
make your own job in radio announc- 
ing,” we commented. 

Ben gave us a quick smile. “That’s 
true to a certain point,” he stated seri- 
ously. “As you probably know, it’s 
very difficult to break into the field of 
radio announcing. The only hope for a 
young man interested in announcing is 
to train for something special, such as 
sports announcing, music announcing, 
news reporting, etc.” 

“What qualifications should a boy 
have if he wants to become a radio an- 
nouncer?” 

Ben considered the matter carefully. 
“First of all, he should have at least a 
high school education, including at least 
one language. This helps with the pro- 
nunciation of names and terms, which 
is very important in announcing. He 
must have had enough history to be 
able to discuss current events in terms 
of the past. This gives him a confidence 
he can’t get any other way. And he 
should have had a course in classical 
music, He should know that Beethoven 
and Bach were pre-romanticists. Any 
modern kid learns all he needs to know 
about popular music without trying.” 

“No speech courses?” we inquired. 

“Speech courses are okay,” Ben re- 
turned, “but the essential is good speech 
habits. An announcer must be able to 
speak correct English without thinking 
about it. This is something he must ac- 
quire while he’s young. It’s very dif- 
ficult to teach yourself good speech 
habits after you're 18 or 20. 

“Script writing courses are useful if 
they're practical,” Ben added. “Jour- 
nalistic training is helpful in ad libbing.” 

“Which is more important — the 
voice or what you do with the voice?” 
we asked. 

“What you do with the voice is much 
more important than the quality of it.” 
Ben leaned forward to make himself 
heard above the music of the Chester- 
field rehearsal. “In order to be an an- 
nouncer you must have showmanship. 





“THIS IS BEN GRAUER 
SPEAKING" 


You must be able to read the script 
in the mood of the event. 

“It’s showmanship and the way you 
‘attack’ the script with your voice that 
count,” Ben emphasized. “You know 
what I mean by ‘attack’? The ‘attack’ is 
the modulation of the voice, the rhythm, 
and the rate of speaking. You have to 
‘put it over’ to all of your listeners!” 

“How did you happen to become an 
announcer?” we asked. 

Ben told us that from the age of seven 
to fifteen he had acted in movies and 
plays in New York City. 

“At college,” he continued, “I became 
interested in rare books. My hobby now 
is collecting rare books about word 
usage and slang. After college I started 
a rare book business. But I needed some 
extra money, so I just happened to go 
into radio.” 

“Have you ever been tempted by the 
field of disc jockeying?” we .wondered. 

Ben shook his head. “That’s where 
the big money is. But it wouldn't be 
satisfying to me.” 

“GRAUER!” Someone onstage 
shouted Ben’s name. 

“Here!” In two springs Ben was on- 
stage and standing before the mike. 
His reading of the Chesterfield com- 
mercial had no resemblance to the fre- 
quent “sugar sweet” commercials we 
hear. And Ben practiced what he 
preached about entering into the mood 
of the program. As the music started, 


we caught glimpses of NBC’s seasoned 


reporter and master of ceremonies 
“lindying” around the mike. 


— Mac CULLEN. 





AND WE QUOTE... 


Liberty is the one thing you can’t 
have unless you give it to others.— 
William Allen White. | 

cad ms 


Wise men learn by other men’s 
mistakes, fools by their own. — 
Scottish Saying. 

* * * 

When down in the mouth, re- 
member Jonah. He came out all 
right.—One of Thomas Edison’s 
mementoes found in his desk when 
it was opened on the 100th anni- 
versary of his birth. 























But is it Entertainment? 


. « « and now, Mrs. Dilworthy, 
here’s your next question: Who was the 
16th President of the United States? .. . 
Well here’s a hint: He was called the 
Great Emancipator. ... No, I'm sorry. 
Try again, won't you? Hi is initials were 
A. L. . . . A-a-b-b+—THAT’S IT! 
Abraham Lincoln! Congratulations, 
Mrs. Dilworthy. And now for your 
prize . . . a double-size refrigerator, 
and...” 

As you hear the master of cere- 
monies on the quiz program list Mrs. 
Dilworthy’s prizes, you may have sev- 
eral reactions, You envy Mrs. Dil- 
worthy, or yeu’re pleased for her, or 
you're irritated by her stupidity. 

But you do react one way or an- 
other. You react to Mrs, Dilworthy be- 
cause she’s a real person, like yourself. 
You react to the questions, because you 
enjoy matching wits with Mrs. Dil- 
worthy. Those are the main reasons for 
the popularity of quiz shows. 

Radio listening is, for the most part, 
a lonesome experience. You miss the 
congenial feeling that you have when 
you're sitting in a theater, surrounded 
by other movie-goers, Any radio show 
that pulls the listener into the program 
has a point in its favor. 

But if you're an alert listener, you 
won't be taken in by poor quiz pro- 
grams merely because they give you a 
feeling of “belonging.” Try these ques- 
tions as a yardstick for judging quiz 
shows: 

1. Are the questions intelligent? Can 
they teach you something about jazz or 
geography, ‘history or homemaking, 
books or batting averages? 

2. Is the purpose of the show really 
to find out what people know? Or 
merely to embarrass them with silly 
stunts? 

3. Is the show truly entertaining? 
Are you laughing at the awkward par- 
ticipants chosen from the studio audi- 
ence? Or are you laughing with a 
board of experts for their wit and 
humor? 





By Lee Learner 





4. Is the master-vf-ceremonies a 
pleasant, congenial host? Or is his 
“charm” limited to: “Ha-—ha-— ha! 


Let’s give a hand to the gentleman from 
Brooklyn.” 

You hear a shot, a groan, and a thud 
—three simple sound effects. But you 
see a man being shot and slumping to 
the floor. 

The script writer relies on your 
imagination to fill in the gaps. But you, 
in turn, should demand certain things 
from the script writer, and from the 
cast and créw who produce radio plays. 

A radio lay should clearly outline 
the action and the characters. It should 
ask you to do no more than fill in with 
your imagination. Listen critically for 
these points: 

1. Can you follow the plot easily? 
After the show is over, do you feel that 
all the ends were tied up neatly? 

2. Can you see the characters clear- 
ly? Is each one a real person? Or do 
you imagine them only as “types” — 
The Nagging Mother-in-Law, The 
Slap-Happy Teen-Ager, etc.? Does 
each character have his own personal- 
ity, his own way of talking? Or are 
their voices and their choice of words 
so similar that you confuse them? 

3. Can you feel the action moving 
from one scene to another? Do the 
music and sound effects and dialogue 
set the scene and mood for you? Or 
does the writer take the easy way 
out and have the announcer tell you, 
“Three months later, we find Jane 
happily living in Paris. . . .” 


Variety Is the Spice 


Variety, they tell you, is the spice 
of life. Then a variety show should be 
a bright, sparkling, carnival-like affair. 
Certainly all the necessary ingredients 
have been mixed in—a famous come- 
dian, a “name” band, and a well-known 
guest star. But sometimes you have the 
feeling that you're not getting your 
money’s worth from all this top-rank- 
ing entertainment. 














Wolfe in This Week 


“It’s a new kind of quiz show. | lost!”’ 


Let’s pin down the reasons for that 
feeling. Let’s analyze variety shows: 

1. Is the show well-balanced? Or do 
you feel that the skit is too long? That 
there isn’t enough music? That the 
comedian is “hogging” the show? 

2. Do you find the jokes really amus- 
ing? Or do you laugh simply because 
the studio audience laughs? 

3. Are vou sometimes unsure of 
what’s going on? Do you wonder why 
the studio audience is laughing? 

4. Does the comedian have his own 
special brand of humor? Or do his jokes 
seem too familiar, too corny? 

5. Is the guest star worth listening 
to? Is there any good reason for his 
being there? Or do you suspect that 
he’s part of the show only because his 
name has “box-office appeal”? 


Music for the Millions 


Radio brings music to millions of 
people who can’t attend concerts. 
What’s more, radio brings them — and 
you —all kinds of music: jazz, opera, 
folk songs, westerns, blues, symphonies. 

It’s difficult to set up a yardstick for 
judging music, unless you've studied 
it for years, and fair-minded people 
seldom rate music as “good” or “bad” 
in itself; they rate their reaction to the 
music. It’s up to you to measure not the 
music radio brings you, but your at- 
titude towards it: 

1. Do you listen to only one type of 
music? Or do you lend an ear to every- 
thing from Bach to boogie? 

2. Do you real'y listen to the music, 
hear how a piece is put together? Or 
do you use it merely as background for 
bull sessions and homework? 

3. Do you try to distinguish between 
good musical programs and poor ones? 
Do you realize that you'll get more out 
of programs in which the announcer 
describes when and why the piece was 
written, and tells you something about 
the composer? 

4. Do you pay attention to the an- 
nouncer’s comments? 


This is the fourth in a series on “How 
to Choose Radio Programs.” Next Week: 
News and Discussion Programs. 
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LMOST anything goes when you're 
writing social letters. We say, “al- 
most anything” because no one should 
be “stuck” with a letter that’s downright 
careless — hastily-scrawled, blotted, or 
poorly written. That. shouldn't happen 
to your best friend! But you can “take 
it easier” in writing social letters than 
in writing business letters. There are no 
hard and fast rules about spacing, salu- 
tations and closings, etc. Make your 
social letters interesting, informal, and 
inclusive, 

What is an “interesting” letter? It’s a 
letter that tells your friend something 
interesting to him, so put yourself in the 
other fellow’s boots. 

Carol loathes basketball. Why give 
her a long-winded account of last 
night’s game? 

Stanley never reads for his own enjoy- 
ment. Why waste a page of your letter 
describing the plot of the novel you're 
reading? 

On the other hand, you know that 
Carol is miserable about being in the 
hospital because she’s missing the fun 
of working with the Dramatic Club. Do 
a slick reporting job for her — complete 
with details on cast, rehearsals, cos- 
tumes, and scene-painting activities. 

Hasn't it been a whole year since 
Stan moved to another town? Wouldn’t 
he want to know that the school is 
building a new baseball field? That the 


THE CHAIRMAN SAID, 
“THE EYES HAVE IT!” 
Eyes say a good deal, 
Psychologists claim. 


But it’s ayes that pronounce 
The voters’ acclaim. 
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Straighten Out Your... Homonyms 





Teen Canteen is producing a local radio 
show? That the Town Hall has received 
a fresh coat of paint? That the new gang 
hangout is “Hamburger Heaven?” 

What is an “informal” letter? It’s a 
letter that sounds as if you're talking to 
your friend. It doesn’t begin: “How are 
you?” or “I am so sorry I haven’t written 
sooner.” It begins: “There’ve been some 
changes made. You wouldn’t recognize 
the old school!” or “Did I have a close 
shave in math this morning!” 

It goes on from there, talking in con- 
versational English. It doesn’t talk in 
formal language like this: “As I was on 
my way to school this morning, I met 
Fred Cummings. Because I was almost 
late to school, our conversation was 
brief, but I did find out that his cousin 
Janice-has moved to St. Louis. I wrote 
down her address, thinking that you 
might like to have it.” 

Isn’t this informal beginning more 
interesting? “Dashing off to ‘the daily 
grind’ this morning — late as usual —I 
bumped into Fred Cummings. Even 
though I was on the fly, I picked up the 
news that his cousin, Janice, is now a 
neighbor of yours. If you'd like to look 
her up, her address is . . .” 

Your informal letter can also be pep- 
pered with question-marks. That’s the 
way you tell your friend that you're still 
interested in his doings. Did he make 
the track team? Is he still planning to 
go hosteling next summer? How are his 
trumpet lessons coming? Refer to his 
last letter so that you can make your 
questions specific. 

What is an “inclusive” letter? It’s one 
that puts the meat into the sandwich, 
instead of serving up two stale pieces 
of bread. It doesn’t stop short with the 
brief statement: “We had a swell party 
at Enid’s house last Saturday night.” It 


ONE OF MY TEAMMATES 
MADE A FOWL. 


If he really makes fowls, 

To the butchers send word! 
But if a foul’s what he made, 
Then don‘t give him the bird. 
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goes on to say: “We started off with a 
scavenger hunt, where we had to find 
such screwy things as a four-inch plastic 
hairpin and a half-used can of red paint. 
When we got back from our hunting, 
Enid’s mother gave us the ‘fixings’ for a 
taffy-pull. And the evening wound up 
with Dan’s strummin’ his guitar, and 
our making horrible noises that we 
called singing.” 

That’s the way you put fun into your 
letters, and make your friends look for- 
ward to more. 


NEXT CONTEST 


Our next “Letter Perfect” contest will 
be on social letters. For the best letter 
submitted on each of the following 
situations, we will pay the writer $1. 

1. A letter to a “pen pal” in a foreign 
country. This is the first letter you've 
written to your “pen pal,” and it’s in 
answer to one which you received from 
him (or her). 

2. A letter to a friend who lives «in 
another town, Your friend used to be a 
classmate (or schoolmate) of yours, but 
moved away last year. You've been 
corresponding regularly since then. 

Letters may be typed or written 
clearly in longhand. Mail them to “Let- 
ter Perfect” Editor, Practical English, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y., not later than 
Thursday, April 3. The prize-winning 
letters will be published ip this column. 





Big Business 
The phones in business offices 
Speed deals at record rates; 
The wires hum with big affairs — 


The girls are making dates. 
The Sun Die) 








THE BRIDLE PROCESSION 
WAS A LOVELY SIGHT. 
When a wedding’s involved, 
The procession is bridal; 

To put horses into it 

Would be suicidal. 
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O YOU remember our listing of 

some synonyms for the word red? 

We did that in order to show you that 

(1) no two words are exactly alike and 

(2) adding synonyms to your vocabu- 
lary makes it richer and more exact. 

Now let’s take another word and see 
how it works. Suppose the word you 
want to use is say. 

When you say something, you open 
your mouth and make sounds. But the 
sounds aren’t always the same. Your 
manner of making these sounds differs, 
too, depending on the effect you want 
to achieve. So it won't do to put down 
say every time you indicate that some- 
one is speaking. You want to tell your 
reader exactly how he is speaking, how 
he feels at the moment. 

Look through Roget’s Thesaurus or 
any other book of synonyms and you'll 
find the following synonyms for say 
(there are more, but these will do): 
declared, proclaimed, revealed, ex- 


claimed, protested, vowed, stated, ac- 


knowledged, confessed, admitted, pre- 
dicted, implied, warned. 

Now, let’s look up these words in a 
dictionary and see the differences in 
meanings. Then you'll be able to use 
them intelligently. 

1. The boy confessed that he had 
committed the crimes. 

2. “You can’t do that to me,” he 
protested when the teacher assigned 
him ten extra pages for homework. 
(Would said do here? Would it tell 
exactly how he spoke?) 

8. “I'll never do that again,” he 
vowed. 

4. “We'll lose tomorrow,” he pre- 
dicted. 

5. He declared that the boy was 
lying. (No doubt about it.) 

6. He implied that the boy was lying. 
(He didn’t say it in so many words. But 
he made it quite clear that he thoughi 
so. ) 

7. “It’s you!” he exclaimed. 

8. “You’d better be careful,” he 
warned. 


Consult your dictionary or a book of 
synonyms for more synonyms for said. 
In your reading, note how authors use 
these synonyms. Keep a list of synonyms 
in your notebook, together with their 
exact meanings and a sentence illustrat- 
ing their use. You'll be amazed at how 
quickly your vocabulary will grow. 





To Think Straight 


“EVERYBODY'S DOING IT!” 

Do those words make you want to 
hop on the band wagon and do what- 
ever “everybody’s doing”? 

Not if you stop to think about them. 
Whatever “everybody’s doing” may be 
the right thing for you to do—or the 
wrong thing. You have “to decide for 
yourself. And your decisions should be 
based on sound reasons, not just the 
band wagon slogan. 

Many people hop on the band wagon 
without thinking for themselves. When 
fashion ads say, “FUCHSIA is the color 
this spring,” many women and girls rush 
out and buy anything that is fuchsia- 
colored. They don’t stop to ask them- 
selves: Do I really want that dress or 
hat? Is fuchsia a becoming color for me? 
Should I spend the money? 

When they hop on the band wagon 
without asking themselves such ques- 
tions, those “fuchsia buyers” have al- 
lowed someone else to do their thinking 
— the fashion promoters and advertisers. 

Here’s another example of the band 
wagon slogan: 

A movie ad for Tne Yearling, which 





appeared in newspapers before the pic- 
ture opened, showed a photograph of 
people waiting in a long line for tickets 
to The Yearling. On the marquee of the 
theater (in the photo) was the sign: 
The Yearling. In large letters. the ad 
stated: “60,000,000 PRESS AGENTS. 
. . » Youll hear a lot about The Year- 
ling because more than the normal 
number of movie-goers will see it!” 

There are several sound reasons, as 
shown in other ads for: The Yearling, 
why you may want to go to see the 
picture: The movie is based on a 
Pulitzer Prize novel; it is a technicolor 
film which took eight years in the mak- 
ing, etc. But if you go to see The Year- 
ling simply because of a photograph of 
people waiting in line for tickets, you're 
a bandwagon follower. 

When Mr. John Jones, a candidate 
for public office, uses the campaign 
slogan “John Jones, the people’s choice,” 
he is “teasing” some people into voting 
for John Jones. Band wagon followers 
who dislike being on the losing side 
will reason, “If most people are voting 
for Mr. Jones, I'll vote for him too.” 

Band wagon followers are “yes” men 
to anyone who uses the slogan: “Every- 
body’s doing it.” Don’t you be a “yes” 
man to anyone. Decide for yourself and 
base your decisions on sound reasons. 


HOW'S 
THAT 
AGAIN? 


When do you sign a letter, “Respect- 
ively yours”? 
J. B. R., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


By SLIM SYNTAX 


Never, never — but never! What you 
are thinking of (or should be thinking 
of), is Respectfully yours. This is the 
complimentary ¢losing you use when 
you are writing to persons in author- 
ity (the President, your Senator, your 
Mayor, etc.), 0: when you are address- 
ing older people with whom you are 
not on intimate terms. If you were 
writing to your uncle, you wouldn't 
close with Respectfully yours. That’s too 
formal. You’d write Your loving nephew, 
or Sincerely yours. But if you are writ- 
ing a letter to your principal (or a 
prospective employer) you could close 
with Respectfully yours. 

Respectively means: “each in the or- 
der given.” 

Mary and Jane respectively have 
handed in their homework. (Correct!) 

As a complimentary closing, respec- 
tively is just nonsense. 

* . . 

What is the difference between dis- 
cover and invent? We were arguing 
about this in class the other day. 

Wm. R., Glen Cove, N. Y. 


1. When you discover something, you 
come upon something that already ex- 
ists. You just happen to find it. Explor- 
ers discover new mountain ranges. The 
mountain ranges are there before the 
discoverers come on the scene. 

2. When you invent something, you 
produce something entirely new, some- 
thing that never before existed. Edison 
invented the electric light. There were 
no electric lights anywhere before Edi- 
son’s invention. 

aa * * 
How do you pronounce hara-kiri? 
Florence B., Memphis, Tenn. 


This word is pronounced: hah rah 
keery. 

It's a Japanese form of suicide and 
“stomach-cutting.” Don’t 


means con- 
fuse it with that wonderful old actor 
of western roles, Harry Carey! 


* * * 
What is the meaning of the word 
“brunch”? 
E. K. V., Ellenville, N. Y. 


combination of 
words, breakfast and lunch. Its most 
popular meaning is a meal that comes 
too late for breakfast and too early for 
lunch. 


Brunch* is a two 








Questions and Quizzes to See If You’‘re Whizzes 


LEARN—TO THINK STRAIGHT 


Don’t be talked into doing something 
simply because “Everybody's doing it.” 
Of the three choices following each 
statement below, two are sound reasons 
and one is a “band wagon slogan.” Can 
you spot the band wagon slogan? 


1. “Of course you want a new Zippy 
Washing Machine . . .” because: 
(a) “. .. all your neighbors have 
. them!” 
(b) “... they wash clothes clean!” 
(c) “. . . they cut washing time in 
half!” 
2. “Re-elect John Doe for mayor...” 
because: 
(a) “. .. he has a fine, clean rec- 
ord!” 
(b) “. . . he has built new schools 
and parks in our town!” 
(c) “. . . he was the people’s choice 
in the last election!” 
8. “Buy a Rit-O Ball-Point Pen to- 
day ...” because: 


(a) “. .. it writes smooth, never 
blots or blurs!” 
(b) “...so many people want 


them our supply is going fast!” 
(c) “. . . it needs refilling only once 
a year!” 


BUT /S IT ENTERTAINMENT? 


Complete these statements correctly, 
and you'll have sound yardsticks for 
judging entertainment programs. 


I. In a. good radio drama 


1. The music is: 
(a) pleasant, but unimportant. 
(b) important in setting scene and 
mood. 
2. The voices are: 
(a) all alike, to maintain harmony. 
(b) all different, to maintain clarity, 
8. The plot is: 
(a) simplified, for easy listening. 
(b) just as complicated as real-life 
happenings. 
II. On a good quiz program 
1. The questions are: 
(a) intelligent and educational. 
(b) very simple, so that everyone 
will win prizes. 
2. The master of ceremonies is: 
(a) working for laughs. 


ae ee a 


A- 
IIL Ona pn variety show 
1. The pattern of the show: 
(a) concentrates on the guest stars. 
(b) is well-balanced. 
2. The show is built for: 


(a) the listening audience. 
(b) the studio audience. 


WORD BUILDING 


You probably have the material to 
build many more words than you use 
right now. Expand your vocabulary by 
breaking down familiar words, and re- 
building new ones with the same parts. 
To start you off, here’s a made-to-order 
list, already broken down into prefixes, 
roots, and suffixes. See if you can build 
25 words “on your own,” then double 
your output with a dictionary. 


Prefixes 
de (down, away from) 
pro (before) 
con (with) 
ob (against) 
Roots 
duce, duct (to lead) 
script, scribe (to write) 
struct (to build) 
ject (to throw) 
Suffixes 
tion (the act of) 
er, or (one who) 
ible, able (able to) 
ive (quality of) 
Answers in Teacher Edition 








O YOU think you'd like to go into 

radio! Then you'd better equip 

yourself with the “slanguage” of radio. 
Here’s a starter: 

ProcraM Director: Judging by that 
rehearsal, I'd say we have a lot of 
work to do on this show if we don’t 
want it to be a clambake. Don’t forget 
this is a one shot; it has to stand or 
fall on its own merits. We can’t hold 
the audience by telling them to tune in 
next week and see what happens, the 
way you do with a cliff hanger. 

Acror 1: What was wrong with the 
show, chief, except for the fact that 
we made a few fluffs? 

P. D.: For one thing, you all sounded 
read-y. You didn’t get the feel of your 
parts. For instance, when you're sup- 
posed to ad lib in that crowd scene, 
the dialogue sounded completely life- 


less. And Crane, you came in too quick- 
ly with your first speech in scene 2. 
I told you to pick up your cue, but not 
to jump it. 

Actor 2: O. K., I'll time that better. 

P. D.: Good. And Sellman, you're 
behaving ‘like a mike hog in your scene 
with Peters. You're forcing him off 
mike, and it’s important for his voice 
to be right on the beam. You two had 
better practice. Use that mike in the 
far corner of the studio—it’s hot; the 
other is dead. 

Actress 1: I saw you shaking your 
head while I was speaking in the last 
scene. Wasn't I doing it the right way? 

P. D.: I couldn’t tell. You were talk- 
ing in your whiskers. Also, you and 
Miss Clemson played that first scene 
too slowly. Step up the pace. The show 
was tight this time, and I think it was 
because you dragged out that scene. 


° ° ° 
clambake — a bad broadcast. Also called 
a barney, a bust, a turkey, a flop. 


one shot —a program intended for one 
broadcast, not one of a series. 


cliff hanger — a serial program geared to 
a high pitch of excitement. 


fluff — words misread by an actor. 


read-y — unnaturally; used to describe an 
actor’s or speaker’s voice which gives the 
listener the feeling that the actor is reading 
rather than talking. 

ad-lib — to make up lines on the spur of 
the moment; to inject speeches not written 
into the script. 

pick up a cue—to speak immediately 
after the preceding actor has finished his 
line — without permitting unrealistic pauses 
between speeches. 

jump a cue —to begin speaking a line 
before the preceding actor has completed 
his speech. 

mike hog —an actor who tries to jostle 
other actors away from the mike in order 
that he may be heard better. 

on the beam—the beam is the area 
around the mike in which sound is picked 
up most clearly. When an actor is on the 
beam, his voice is heard with maximum 
clarity. 

hot mike —a mike that is turned on and 
is picking up sounds. Also called a live ar 
open mike. 

dead mike — a mike that is turned off. 

talking in your whiskers — speaking’in a 
muffled or indistinct voice. 


pace — speed of an actor’s “delivery,” 

tight show —one that is a few seconds 
overtime when it is rehearsed. It noust 
either be cut or played more rapidly. 
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Yes, Your Honest 


of Anything Can Happen, is a Rus- 

sian immigrant who came to live in 
America. He found it to be a country of 
excitement, humor, and adventure. This 
is the true story of what happened to 
him one Sunday afternoon in the park. 
Mr. Papashvily, who is still striggling 
to learn the fanguage of his new coun- 
try, tells his story in a style that is all his 
own. 


GF of any PAPASHVILY, co-author 


HIS particular Sunday when all my 

trouble began was in the late spring. 
Bright blue day with a high sky and 
white lamb clouds. The kind of day 
that’s for adventures. 

I had my first American-bought suit 
on and a purple striped tie with a 
handkerchief to match and a real 
Yankee Doodle hat from straw. I felt 
happy and full of prance. 

Five or six other fellows and me were 
visiting around the park. We went from 
family to family. While we were making 
shortcut down a quiet path to get on 
the other side of the park, we came to 
a beautiful tree foaming over with white 
blossoms, how they call in English, dogs- 
wood. 


“Flowers, flowers,” one Russian fel- 


low, name’ of Cyrille, said. “I gonna . 


pick. Take bouquet to my lady friend.” 
I don’t know who he was, this fellow, 
he joined us some place we stopped. 

“Pick! Pick!” Everybody got the idea. 
“Pick flowers, take a bouquet to all lady 
friends.” 

“Why spoil a tree?” I said. “Use your 
brains better. If you want to make 
friends with a nice young lady, ask her 
to take a walk. Tell her you gonna show 
her a bouquet growing right out of the 
ground. Something interesting. That 
way you get a chance to be acquainted 
while you’re walking. Maybe you know 

This story is reprinted from the book 
Anything Can Happen with the permission 
of the authors, George and Helen Papash- 
vily, and the publishers, Harper & Bros. 
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“Yes, sir. Some was picking. | wasn’t.” 


so good on the way back you can invite 
for ice cream.” 

No, no, won't listen. They have to 
break the tree down. Tear his arms and 
legs off like wolves. Jumping. Jumping. 
Who's gonna get the biggest branch? 
Makes me sick. 

“Personally,” I said, “I would be 
ashamed to give a lady flowers that I 
got for nothing. That I stole. I prefer 
better to buy. Shows more respect. Or 
else don’t give.” 

All of a sudden, that fellow, Cyrille, 
who had ndéw the biggest bunch, 
climbed down from the top branches 
and said to me, “I have to tie my shoe- 
lace. Hold my bouquet for a minute, 


By George and Helen Papashvily 


The adventure of a new American 


with a park, a policeman, and a judge 





I'll be back.” So I held. In that minute 
a policeman was there. 

“Awright. Awright,” he said. “Defac- 
ing public property. Awright.” He asked 
us Our names and started writing them 
down on a piece of paper. 

“What he does?” I asked Sergei. 

“Gives us a summons.” 

“Summons?” 

“We have to go to court.” 

“We're arrested?” 

“Something like that. If we pay the 
fine, everything be O.K. But if we ig- 
nore, they chase us, lock us up.” 

“What’s your name, buddy?” police- 


man asked me. 
I explained the best I can I’m not 


picking I'm onlv holding for the 
other fellow. 
But he doesn't believe me. “Don’t 


argue,” he said. “Don't argue or I]! run 
you in right now.” 

| explained again. “Bovs will tell 
you,” I said. “I wasn't pi bine.” 
(Concluded on jose 16) 





Court Rules Against Lewis 


What Happened: In their day of judg- 
ment before the U. S. Supreme Court, 
John L. Lewis and his United Mine 
workers lost again. The Court, in a 
7-2 split verdict, upheld the decision of 
the Federal District Court reached last 
December against the mine chieftain 
and union. Decision highlights were: 


1. Lewis must pay the $10,000 fine 


against him for his part in calling a 
coal miners’ strike in defiance of a Fed- 
eral Court order forbidding it. 

2. The UMW must pay a fine of 
$700,000. This cuts down drastically 
the original fine of $3,500,000. But the 
Supreme Court said that the remaining 
$2,800,000 would be slapped on again 
if the union goes through with its threat- 
ened strike while the mines are still 
under Government control. The mines 
were taken over by the Government 
last May. 

Justices Wiley B. Rutledge and Frank 
Murphy did not agree with the majority 
opinion of the Court. They claimed that 
the Norris-La Guardia Act, which for- 
bids the use of court orders to prevent 
strikes, is just as binding on the Gov- 
ernment as on private firms. Justices 
Robert H. Jackson and Felix Frank- 
furter agreed with Rutledge and 
Murphy on this point, but went along 
with the majority opinion against Lewis, 
basing their argument on other counts. 

What’s Behind It: Last fall, President 
Truman and his administration decided 
on a “get-tough” policy against John L. 
Lewis. Lewis called his miners out on 
strike Jast November. As a result, Amer- 
ican industry was threatened with a 
shutdown because of lack of coal. 

The Government obtained an injunc- 
tion (court order) from Federal Dis- 
trig: Court Judge T. Alan Goldsborough 
which told. Lewis to withdraw his strike 
notice. Lewis defied the order, and was 
later fined by Goldsborough for con- 
tempt of court. The mine chief then 
called off the strike until at least March 
81 to give the Supreme Court a chance 
to make a final decision “free from pub- 
lic pressure.” 


Viva Truman! 


The stock of good neighborliness be- 
tween the United States and Mexico 
soared high last month. President Tru- 
man flew to Mexico City to pay the first 


visit of state by a U. S. chief executive 
to the Mexican capital. President Migu- 
el Aleman of Mexico was at the airport 
to greet Mr. Truman when he arrived. 

For the Mexican people the highlight 
of the President’s three-day visit came 
when he laid a wreath on the monu- 
ment to the Ninos Heroes (child 
heroes). The Ninos Heroes.were Mexi- 
can cadets killed by U. S. troops in the 
Battle of Chapultepec during the Mexi- 
can war in 1847. Mr. Truman’s simple 
gesture touched every Mexican heart. 

On the first evening of his visit Presi- 
dent Truman took time to emphasize the 
U. S. position in foreign affairs gener- 
ally, and in Latin America in particular. 
The United States, Mr. Truman af- 
firmed, believes that a strong nation 
has no right to impose its will on weaker 
nations. But that does not leave us indif- 
ferent to what goes on beyond our own 
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Good Neighbors: Presidents Truman 
and Miguel Aleman meet in Mexico. 


borders. “The lawlessness of one na- 
tion,” he said, “may threaten the very 
existence of the law upon which all 
nations depend.” 

Before returning to Washington, the 
President stopped at Waco, Texas, to 
receive an honorary degree from Bay- 
lor University. There he appealed to 
the nation to support his program of 
foreign economic cooperation. He called 
for Republican and Democratic sup- 
port for continued tariff reductions, and 
for strong U. S. support for the pro- 
posed United Nations’ International 
Trade Organization. 


Winding Up the Draft 


What Happened: The President of 
the United States will no longer send 
his “greetings” to prospective Army and 
Navy draftees, President Truman asked 
Congress to end the Selective Service 
Act on March 31. 

The end of compulsory military serv- 
ice means that our Army and Navy 
will soon be composed entirely of vol- 
unteers. To carry out the, President's 
recommendations, the Army moved to 
discharge 100,000 men — its last remain- 
ing draftees —by June 30. The Navy 
has had only a few drafted men for 
some time. 

In his message to Congress, Mr. 
Truman said he believed it was time to 
“shoulder the risks” involved in having 
a completely volunteer military estab- 
lishment. But he warned that the Army 
must have 1,070,000 men and the Navy 
571,000 men for the next year if the 
nation is to have a reasonable assurance 
of security. The President reserved the 
right to ask re-enactment of the Selec- 
tive Service Act if our arméd forces fell 
substantially below that number. The 
Army now has 1,199,000 officers and 
enlisted men. 

What’s Behind It: The Selective 
Service system began operations on 
October 29, 1940, while the United 
States was still at peace. Local draft 


‘boards have inducted 10,022,367 into 


the armed forces since that time. 

To maintain adequate occupation 
forces overseas, the Army needs 30,000 
volunteer enlistments a month. Best esti- 
mates are that no more than 20,000 
volunteers a month can be expected in 
the future. This will leave the Army 
short of men by 1948. 

The President has indicated that he 
will send a universal training bill to 
Congress as soon as he has received a 
report of educators and public leaders 
on the best type of system. 


Hands Across the Channel 


It’s now sealed and signed — The 
military partnership between Britain 
and France, For the next fifty years, the 
two Western democracies are pledged 
to come to each other's assistance in 
case of a future attack by Germany. 

In a joint statement, British Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin and French For- 
eign Minister Georges Bidault, explained 
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THE NEW CHAMP: P-82 fighter plane “Betty Jo” streaked 5,000 miles 
from Hawaii to New York in 14% hours to set a non-stop flight record. 


that the treaty was within the frame- 
work of collective security as laid down 
by the Charter of the United Nations. 
They both stressed that the agreement 
could be widened, and expressed the 
fervent hope that it would soon be en- 
larged to include the United States and 
Russia. 

There are already in existence similar 
pacts between Britain and Russia, and 
France and Russia. But no single treaty 
to prevent future German aggression is 
binding all the Big Four. The issue may 
come up at the present Moscow Con- 
ference of the Big Four Foreign Min- 
isters. 

Dramatically enough, the Anglo- 
French alliance was signed at the still- 
battered Channel port of Dunkerque in 
France. From its beaches, in May, 1940, 
the beaten armies of Britain and France 
--some 335,000 troops — succeeded in 
escaping to England, outwitting the 
pursuing Nazis. The pact will be known 
in history books as the Treaty of Dun- 
kerque. 


Defending Spitzbergen 


What Happened: “No, thank you!” 
was the firm reply of little Norway to 
big Russia’s offer of a joint defense of 
the Arctic islands of Spitsbergen. 

The decision was reached at a secret 
session of the Norwegian Storting (Par- 
liament). The vote, it was disclosed, 


MARCH 


24, 1947 


was 101 to 11, with the opponents all 
Communists. 

The Russians had insisted on the 
right to build military bases: on Spits- 
bergen Archipelago. The stand taken 
by the Storting was based on the fact 
that the situation is now different from 
what it was during the war, when the 
Russians badly needed a stronghold on 
Spitsbergen to defend sea convoys to 
northern Russia. 

Spokesmen for the government 
pointed out that it was against Nor- 
wegian policy to discuss with a single 
foreign power the joint defense of an 
area that is under Norwegian rule. 

What’s Behind It: The Norwegian 
name for Spitsbergen is Svalbard, mean- 
ing “cold coast.” The name is a good 
description of the place. It is prac- 
tically valueless, except for its strategic 
location as a top-of-the-world air base. 
The archipelago consists of a group of 
five islands, situated in the Arctic Zone, 
360 miles north of Norway, and cover- 
ing a total area about the size of West 
Virginia. 

Norway has owned Spitsbergen since 
1920. At that time, Great Britain, the 
United States, France, Italy, Japan, 
Holland, Denmark and Sweden joined 
Norway in signing a treaty. This treaty 
banned the use of the islands for “war- 
like purposes.” Russia and other nations 
later gave their approval, and Norway 
took formal possession in 1925. 
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United Nations News 


The Trusteeship Council 


Our interdependent world consists of 
dependent and independent peoples. 
The “dependent peoples” are the 
colonial populations which are gov- 
erned by the big powers. The official 
term for them is “non-self-governing 
peoples.” There are some 750,000,000 
of them, inhabiting one-third of the 
earth, 

A new deal for these wards of the 
world is outlined in the United Nations 
Charter. It calls on all U.N. member- 
states who have colonies to promote the 
welfare of their dependent peoples; to 
help them advance in the economic, so- 
cial, and educational fields; and to 
assist them toward self-government. 

At the New York meeting of the 
U.N. General Assembly last December, 
a Trusteeship Council was set up. It is 
composed of ten members — five colo- 
nial powers (Britain, France, Belgium, 
Australia, New Zealand); the three 
other Big Powers (the United States, 
Russia, China); and two countries 
elected for a three-year term by the 
Assembly (Iraq and Mexico). This 
week, on March 26, the Council will 
open its first session. 

Not all colonial possessions fell un- 
der the Trusteeship Council. The Coun- 
cil supervises only territories which are 
placed in “trust” under the United Na- 
tions. These are: 





1. Territories which were taken from 
enemy countries under the Versailles 
Treaty which followed World War I, 
the League of Nations “mandates.” 

2. Territories taken from Axis coun- 
tries in World War II. 

3. Territories voluntarily placed un- 
der the authority of the Trusteeship 
Council by states responsible for their 
administration. 

These trust territories are further di- 
vided into two classes: (1) “strategic 
areas” useful for military purposes; and 
(2) “non-strategic areas.” The former 
will be under the direction of the Se- 
curity Council, where each of the Big 
Five exercises veto power. 

To date eight mandated (non-self- 
governing) territories have been trans- 
ferred to the Trusteeship Council. They 
are the British mandates for Tanganvika. 
Togoland and the Cameroons; the Bel- 
gian mandate for Ruanda-Urundi: the 
French mandates for Togoland and the 
Cameroons; the Australian mandate for 
New Guinea;,and the New Zealand 
mandate for Western Samoa. 

(This is the second of a series of ar- 
ticles on United Nations agencies.) 
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Yes, Your Honesty 


(Concluded from page 13) 


No, he doesn’t believe them either. 
“Don’t alibi him,” he said. 

I'd be sorry to be a man like that po- 
liceman, suspicious that everybody is 
a liar. What’s the use for a person to live 
if he can’t trust nobody? 

So he wrote a ticket for me, too, and 
went away. And still tying his shoe, 
that fellow Cyrille wasn’t back yet. 

“This is an awful, awful thing,” I 
said. 

“It’s nothing,” Sergei could laugh. 

“Nothing! I lived my whole life at 
home and I was never in trouble. Now 
I'm six months in America and I’m a 
crook. Nothing, you think? How my 
father likes to hear such kind of news? 
Arrested. What will our village say? The 
first man from Kobiankari ever comes 
in the U. S. A.—for what? To go in 
prison!” 

“Look,” Sergei said. “You don’t even 
have to go in court. Send the money. 
Plead guilty.” 

“But I’m not.” 

“If you won’t plead guilty, you'll have 
to go in court and have a trial.” 

“Then I'll go.” 

“Lose a day’s pay.” 

“T lose.” 

“How about we find the policeman,” 
Arcady suggested, “and try once more?” 

Sergei said: “For myself I’m gonna 
plead guilty, but the best thing we can 
do for Giorgi Ivanitch, let’s we go back 
in New York and see a fixer.” 

“What means vixer?” I said. “Vixer? 
Kind of a fox, isn’t it?” 

“Ef. Fixer. It’s a man, People pays 
him for fixing things. He knows how to 
manage all kinds of permits; he fills out 
income tax blanks; tears up traffic tick- 
ets. Suppose you're refused a license for 
something, you give the Fixer money, 
he finds some way around to get it any- 
way for you.” 

“Still sounds like a fox.” 

Sergei suggested how about we go 
to see old Mr. Cohen, he was years and 
years in the U. S. A. Maybe he can 
think of something. 

“Listen,” Mr. Cohen said, when we 
told him everything. “Fixer Mixer leave 
alone all. Take my advices. I been a 
citizen for forty-seven years with full 
papers. President Hayes signed me in 
personal. Go in court. What they ask 
you the first question say, ‘Not guilty, 
Your Honor.’ ” 

“Not guilty, Your Honor. What means 
‘Your Honor’?” 

“Means the judge. All judges in 
U. S. A. named Your Honor.” 

“Not guilty, Your Honor. Then?” 

“Just tell your story nice way.” 

“With my broken words?” 

“Say the best way you can. Probably 


judge gonna listen and try to under- 
stand you. Of course it can happen you 
get a mean judge, one that’s too tired 
to pay attention, that don’t like foreign- 
ers to bother him. But very few those 
kind. If you get such one, pay your 
fine, don’t argue. Just come and tell 
me.” 

“What you gonna do?” 

“Why, next time, I vote against him, 
naturally. We don’t keep him in office 
no more, if he don’t act nice.” 

So next morning I went in court, 

Now my name. I couldn’t understand 
a word they asked me. I was nervous. 
My English was running out of my 
head like sand through a sieve. How 
they told me to call a judge? Your Hon- 
orable? No. Your Highness? No, that’s 
Russian. Your? — They were asking me 
something. I had to answer. I took my 
courage in my two hands and spoke 
out. “Not guilty, Your Honesty.” 

Courtroom went wild. Laughing and 
laughing. Laughing like hyenas. The 
judge pounded with the hammer. Bang. 
Bang. Bang! His face was red like a 
turkey’s. What I done? I was sure I 
was going in Sing Sing and be thrown 
in the deepest-down dungeon. 
“Young. man, address the Court as 
Sir.” : 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did I understand you to plead not 
guilty?” 

“Yes, sir. Not guilty.” 

“This officer says you and your friends 
were destroying a tree. Breaking the 
limbs.” 

“Yes, sir. Some was picking. I wasn’t.” 

“Have you any proof of this?” 

“No, sir. Friends were with me, but 
they can’t come today. They all pleaded 
guilty, sent you a fine. Cheaper than 
to lose a day’s pay.” 

“Why didn’t you do that?” 

“Because if I’m guilty I admit it, but 
if I'm not guilty, no man gonna make 
me say I am. Just as much.a lie to say 
you guilty when you not as to say you 
innocent if you did wrong.” 

“Yes, that’s correct. How long are 
you in the United States?” 

“Six months.” 

“Ever in trouble at home? Assault or 
kill a man?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How many?” 

“Hundreds. After the first year, I nev- 
er counted them any more.” 

“Where was this?” 

“In the War. I'm a sniper. It’s my job 
to shoot all the Germans I see.” ~ 

“I see. I mean in civil life. When you 
were not a soldier, not in the army. 
Ever hurt or strike anybody?” 

“Yes, sir. Once.” 

“What?” 

“Knocked a man’s teeth out. Few.” 

“Why?” 





“Catched him giving poisoned meat 
to my dog to eat.” 

“Understandable. Only time?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Sure?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you actually see this man,” His 
Honesty asked the policeman, “break- 
ing the tree?” 

“No, sir. Not-exactly, but all the 
others admitted guilt and he was with 
them, holding a bunch of flowers.” 

“T believe he’s a truthful man, Officer, 
and this time you were probably mis- 
taken. Case dismissed.” 

And then His Honesty, big American 
judge, leaned over. And what do you 
think he said to me, ignorant, no speak- 
ing language, six months off a boat, 
greenhorn foreigner? “Young man, I 
like to shake hands with you.” 

And in front of that whole court room 
he did. 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 
“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


Drama: “““Boomerang. ““The Year- 
ling. ““Sea of Grass. “““13 Rue Made- 
leine. “““It’s a Wonderful Life. “““The 
Best Years of Our Lives..~“The Razor’s 
Edge. “The Wicked Lady. “Strange 
Woman. “The Macomber Affair. ~“Swell 
Guy. ““Pursued. ““Stairway to Heaven. 
“The Locket. “““Odd Man Out. “Stallion 
Road. “The Private Affairs of Bel Ami. 
“Sinbad the Sailor. ~“The Beginning or the 
End. 

Comedy: “““The Farmer’s Daughter. 
¥¥It Happened on Fifth Avenue. “Sud- 
denly It’s Spring. “I'll Be Yours. “My 
Brother Talks to Horses. “Easy Come, Easy 
Go. ““The Late George Apley. 

Musical: “New Orleans. “The Fabulous 
Dorseys. ““Song of Scheherazade. “Till the 
Clouds Roll By. 

Mystery: ““Lady in the Lake. “Cal- 
cutta. “The Brasher Doubloon. ““The Red 
House. “Dead Reckoning. 

Western: *“Ramrod. “California. 





Well Covered 


The opposition candidate concluded 
a tirade with a bang of his fist on the 
table and a cry of “Are you going to 
take all this lying down?” 

“Not on your life,” came a voice from 
the rear. “We've got shorthand report- 


ers here for that.” 
Bennett Cerf, Anything for a Laugh 


Smart Step 


Old Grad: “Professor, I’ve made some 
money and I want to do something for 
my old college. I don’t remember what 
studies I excelled in.” 

Prof: “In my classes you slept most 
of the time.” 

Old Grad: “Fine! I'll endow a dor- 
mitory.” 

e The Texas Outlook 
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SEEING HISTORY THROUGH INDUSTRIAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


CANNIN 











(2795. FRANCE WAS AT WAR. THE HEADS OF 
WER GOVERNMENT WERE MEETING. 












OUR DOCTORS SAY 
OUR SOLDIERS MUST 
RAVE MORE FRESH 
FOOD. 















A FRENCH CANDY MAKER} 
NAMED NICHOLAS APPERTS 
HEARD OF THE PRIZE. 


APPERT MADE PROGRESS. A SAMPLE OF 
HIS PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Se WAS SENT AROUND THE WORLD ON A 
SHIP AND REMAINED FRESH. NAPOLEON 
GAVE APPERT THE PRIZE I5 YEARS LATER 























| BELIEVE THAT IF 
FRESH FOOD IS PUT IN 
AIRTIGHT CONTAINERS 
AND HEAT IS APPLIED, 
{ THE FOOD WILL NOT 








man PRESERVED FOOD. LATER, THE GREAT FRENCH 
mm SCIENTIST LOUIS PASTEUR, PROVED THAT 

FOOD SPOILS BECAUSE OF THE ACTION 

OF BACTERIA. HEAT KILLS BACTERIA. S 





IT’S A GOOD IDEA. BUT YOUR 
GLASS BOTTLES BREAK EASILY AND YOUR 
STOPPERS DON’T KEEP THE AIR OUT. 











APPERT ANNOUNCED WIS DISCOVERY, 
ENGLISHMAN, PETER aoe 
WAS TRYING THE SAME EXPERIMENT. 


SMITH 
TODAY'S MACHINES MAKE FROM 
300 10 400 CANS A MINUTE. 
























BY 1819, €000 WAS BEING BOTTLED 
IN THE U.S. IN 1851 AN AMERICAN 
INVENTOR WAS RETURNING FROM 
ENGLAND ON AN IMMIGRANT SHIP, 





















/ SOME OF THE BABIES 
ABOARD ARE DYING BECAUSE 
THIS MILK IS SPOILED. I'M 
GOING TO FIND A WAY OF 
PRESERVING MILK $0 IT CAN 
BE CARRIED ON SHIPS! 






A SHIP WITHOUT 
cows 2? imeossiaie! 





iD 








ACK HOME IN NEW LEBANO 
mY. GAIL BORDEN WORKE 
8OK TWO YEARS ONHIS J06A~ 
WHICH WAS TO SAVE TRE LIVES 
OF THOUSANDS OF BABIES. 

















































I'VE DONE IT! 
WHEN WATER IS BOILED OUT 
OF MILK AND THE CONDENSED 
MILK SEALED IN A CONTAINER, 
THE MILK WILL KEEP FOR 




















4N THE 1880'S, THE CHISHOLM BROTHERS OF 

ONTARIO, CANADA, WERE WORKING ON A PEA- 
SHELLING MACHINE, THEY HOPED TO SELL IT 
TO THE CANNING INDUSTRY, BUT THE MACHINE 
CRUSHED THE PEAS. 


AVILLIAM SELLS OF TORONTO MET JACK} 
CHISHOLM ON A TRAIN ANDO HEARD OF 
HIS INVENTION, SELLS RUSHED HOME.$ 



























FOR HEAVEN'S SAKE, WHY ARE YOU 
PUTTING OUR DINNER CORN IN THE 
CLOTHES WRINGER ? 


WE MIGHT AS WELL GIVE 
UP, ¢.. THE MACHINE'S 
NO GOOD! 


9 














Nv 
\\ ; 
y AN 
\ at. \ 
ACK, LOOK AT THOSE PEAS yOu JusT 
WIT WITH THE BUTTER PADDLE / 


THEY'RE OUT OF THE POD ANO NOT 
ONE I$ BROKEN. THAT'S THE ANSWER. 


THE BROTHERS COMPLETED THEIR INVENTION 
AND LATER COMBINED IT WITH A PEA PICK- 
ING MACHINE INVENTED BY ROBERT SCOTT. 


A MACHINE LIKE THIS Z 
WILL HUSK CORN QUICKLY 
FOR CANNING. 









THE CHISHOLMS AND SCOTT TOOK SELLS INTO PARTNER- 
SHIP, THE DISCOVERY OF HOW TO PREPARE FRESH 
FOOD QUICKLY FOR CANNING SPEEDED THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE CANNING INDUSTRY, TODAY, THEU.S. 
PRODUCES OVER 12 BILLION TIN CANS A YEAR-MORE| 
THAN ANY OTHER COUNTRY IN THE WORLD. 






























Drawn by Charles P. Beck 








ERE are more opinions of students 
and teachers on the subject of The 


Ideal High School Student. Even so, we 


shall have to omit many excellent letters 
— unless we continue this Jam Session 
im every remaining issue of the semester! 
That wouldn’t be fair to the Jam Ses- 
sioners who want to talk on the subject 
ef music. 

The topic of the next Jam Session will 


TODAY’S SUBJECT 
The Ideal High School Student 


My idea of the ideal student is just 
plain Joe, Jim, or Bill. He is a regular 
fellow and an honest worker. He does 
more than get good grades —he takes 
part in school activities. He’s in there 
pitching al] the time to make his school 
better. 


Frank Harvan 
New Castle (Pa.) Sr. H. S. 


I—ndustrious, D—utiful, E—nergetic, 
A—dmirable, L—oyal. 


Natalie Raethz 
Bishop Muldoon H.S., Rockford, Hil. 


The perfect high school student 
Is always in the right. 

He’s studious, good natured, and 
Exceedingly polite. 


larry Jaffe 
Roosevelt H.S., Washington, D. C. 


The ideal student can be spotted in- 
stantly in a class room. He is the person 
who listens to class discussions and con- 
tributes to them; he hands in assign- 
ments at the appointed time. 

Don’t take this wrong. He is by no 
means the “goody-goody” person; he 
takes part in activities of the school. He 
comes to school neatly dressed and clean 
at all times. 


Lucy Schwarzkopf 
St. Bernard H. S., Breda, lowa 


The ideal high school student is will- 
ing to study because he wants to learn. 
He takes pride in presenting a perfect 
paper to his teacher. He gives his atten- 
tion in class and asks for explanations 
when he is in doubt. He is helpful 


be: MY FAVORITE KIND OF MUSIC, 
What’s yours? Swing, jazz, folk songs, 
westerns, symphony, opera — or what? 
Name your choice and tell why it is your 
favorite. Mail your letters to Gay Head, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd 
St,. New York 17, N. Y., not later than 
Wednesday, March 26. All letters must 
be signed with name and school address 
to be eligible for this page. — Gay Head. 


to his classmates and thoughtful of 
underclassmen. 


Mary Wilda Wells 
New Albany (Miss.) H. S. 


The ideal student puts his name on 
papers not on chairs, 
Vivian Riordan 
Wellington (Kan.) H. $. 


An ideal student doesn’t necessarily 
have to be a high-grade student. He 
will have plenty of horse sense and a 
sense of humor. 


Randolph Presley 
Mt. Pleasant (Texas) H. S. 


My idea of the ideal high school stu- 
dent is not the student who makes 
straight A’s or the star athlete but the 
one who takes everything in his or her 
stride and balks at nothing. It is this 
type of student who makes the back- 
bone of any school. 


DuWayne Long 
Skiatook (Okla.) H. S. 


My idea of an ideal high school student, 
Is easily said in a word, and that word 
is prudent. 


Francis Allen 
Stewart (Nev.) Indian School 


He would play fair and not always 
be ready to find something wrong with 
his teachers. After all, they're human 
and no one is perfect. Also, he would try 
to understand why certain rules are 
made and should be obeyed. 


Mary McNamara 
Shelton (Conn.) H. S. 


My ideal student is the one who, in 
spite of “the movie I just have to see” 
or “the radio program I just have te 


hear” or “the comic book I must read,” 
ignores temptation and gets his home- 
work done. 

Billy Willcox 

Culpeper (Va.) H. §. 


It’s not how students look or what 
they wear, but it’s what they are within 
themselves. 


Mamie Smalley 
West Side H. S., Harrodsburg, Ky. 


My idea of a real high school stu- 
dent is one who is a good leader. School 
reputation is not built on the number of 
students who attend the school, but on 
the student body. We must all Jearn to 
be citizens of the school and function 
just like a community. 


Gerald Bullard 
Hogan H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 


The ideal student fits each day’s 
learnings, in each class, into a total pic- 
ture. Thus his education becomes a full, 
well-rounded thing, rather than just 
meaningless dabs of knowledge in vari- 
ous fields. 

Naia Chopson 
State H. S., Terre Haute, Ind. 


He’s one of the gang, one of the group, 
On the football team he’s the Alley Oop; 
He doesn’t dress like Gable; 

Nor the beggar in the fable; 

On his assignments he does work; 
And ne’er a teacher does he irk. 


Jack Robinson 
Western H. S., Macomb, IM. 


The ideal high school student should 
respect his teachers and classmates. He 
should be friendly with everyone — not 
just the gang or a few of his friends. 
He should be able to laugh with the 
class, not at them. 

Robert Gibson 
Hamden (Ohio) H. S, 


Summing it up, I think that it can be 
said like this: the ideal student must 
have a personal responsibility towards 
90 work, those about him, and his: 


Barbera Guyer 
. Riverside-Brookfield (ill) H. $. 
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Prom the Teachers’ Viewpoint: 


A zest for learning goes hand in hand 
with a zest for life, so the boy or girl 
who has an eagerness for knowledge 
brings spirit and interest into the class- 
room, He knows, too, that an intelligent 
question is as significant as an intelli- 
gent answer. A teacher enjoys the chal- 
lenge. And as the student who has a 
perpetual list of excuses for not hand- 
ing in his work can become a nuisance, 
so the pupil who hands in organized and 
neat papers regularly becomes a de- 
light. Then, too, if the power of under- 
standing is the first requisite of a good 
teacher, so this power to a certain de- 
gree should be manifested in the ideal 
student. Because hath not a teacher 
feelings? Hath not a teacher a heart 
open for appreciation? Hath not a 
teacher need of understanding? You 
see, dear student, at four o'clock we 
are tired, too. What a Utopia it would 
be if all high school students could 
come to understand in full the com- 
plete meaning of that short and simple 
sentence—TEACHERS ARE HUMAN! 


Elvina Owen ‘ 
Central H, S., Johnstown, Pa. 


Honesty and frankness characterize 
the ideal student. When he is asked for 
his opinion, he gives his opinion, not 
some undigested balderdash he thinks 
will please the teacher. He does not 
compliment his teacher unless he can 
do so with sincerity. He does show 
pleasure in class when he genuinely 
feels it, realizing that student appre- 
ciation in some measure makes up for 
the financial short-changing teachers 
have long suffered. 


Gunnar Horn 
Benson H. S., Omaha, Nebraska 


8 cups learning ability, 2 cups per- 
sonality, % cup good sportsmanship, 4 
tablespoons neatness, 2 glasses of court- 
esv to his elders and friends, 1’ cups 
will power and the urge to strive ahead, 
dash of humor, pinch of talent. 

Pour into a well-formed character, 
and you have an ideal high schoo] stu- 
dent, ready to make the best out of his 
life for a better world. 


Nadene Bruenger 
Ursa-Lima (ill.) Com. H. S. 


My ideal high school student is one 
who never grumbles, no matter how 
hard the assignment, and never fails to 
do his best. He is one who is friendly 
and polite, not only in the class room 
but also on the campus and in town. 
Above all, my ideal never cheats! 

In short, my ideal high school student 
is ome with a good personality and 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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POKEY JOES SECRET WEAPON 


ANOTHER JIM WISE REAL-LIFE SporIS sToRy. 
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WHEE ! LOOKIT 
JOE RUN/ HE'S 
PLAYING GREAT 
BALL TODAY / | A 

















W DON'T YOU BOYS KNOW 
ABOUT “P-F” CANVAS 
SHOES 7 WHAT A 
ys DIFFERENCE! JIM WISE 
TOLD ME ABOUT 































SURE I SELL 
“P-F" CANVAS 
SHOES. ALL THE 
ATHLETES GO 
FOR THEM! 


HERE'S WHY "P-F'" GIVES YOU MORE 
STAYING POWER: 
















1. THIS RIGID WEDGE KEEPS 
THE BONES OF THE FOOT 
IN THEIR NATURAL, 
NORMAL POSITION. 


2. THIS SPONGE RUBBER 
CUSHION ASSURES 
COMFORT FOR THE 
SENSITIVE AREA 
OF THE FOOT. 


*D.F*” 


MEANS POSTURE FOUNDATION...A PATENTED 
FEATURE FOUND ONLY IN CANVAS SHOES 


=/WANT 'EM I hg P-F4 
MADE A WINNER 








MADE BY 
B.EGoodrich ano HOOD RUBBER CO. 
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Now / 

















... for winning speed 
.--.and tough-gut stamina 
have your tennis racket 
strung with... 








@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourne- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest offi- 
cial rules of the game. 
Clip the coupon now. 
Send for your FREE 
copy today! 





Dunlop tie 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 18 

Please rush me that FREE Dunloptennis book: ‘’Stroking 
with Vincent Richards.”’ 
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POP VOCALS 


+++ September Song (Musicraft). 
Sarah Vaughn with Teddy Wilson 
Quartet. As nice a job on this song as 
we've heard. The backing, #3 Moon- 
light on the Ganges, with the Quartet 
alone has some good jazzy bass and 
piano. 

+#+ Me and the Blues and I'll 
Close My Eyes (Majestic). Mildred 
Bailey. Two slow blues by a gal who 
knows how to sing em. 

+ That's the Beginning of the End 
and Love Is a Random Thing (Signa- 
ture). Bobby Doyle with Ray Bloch’s 
Orch, Smooth, sweet, and run-of-the- 
mill. 

++ Sooner or Later and That's 
Good Enough for Me (Decca), Ger- 
trude Niesen. A bright new platter by 
the I-wanna-get-married-girl. ~ 


SWING 


++ Hora Staccato (Columbia). 
Benny Goodman. Try ‘this one, B.G. 
fans! This sideful of Benny’s clarinet 
backed by the orch, shows why B.G. 
is one of the finest. The backing, Man 
Here Plays Fine Piano, spots Joe Bush- 
kin on piano and suffers only by com- 
parison and a weak vocal. 

++ Tom Foolery (Victor), Tommy 
Dorsey. T.D. and friends cut loose fit to 
blow the roof off. B-side is a re-issue of 
Snootie Little Cutie, complete with 
Sinatra, Connie Haines, and Pied 
Pipers — not at their best. 


FOLK MUSIC 


++ Calypso, Vol. 2 (Disc), Mac- 
beth the Great, Lord Invader, and the 
Duke of Iron accompanied by Felix 
and his Internationals, The Big Three 
from Trinidad combine their talents in 
an album of those rhythmic tunes 
known as calypso. They sing: Donkey 
Want Water, Matilda, Sly Mongoose, 
Small Island, Out the Fire, and Dor- 
othy One Morning. Check your album 
before purchasing. Ours has very poor 
surfaces which makes those West’ In- 
dian accents hard to understand. 

#+ Calypso (Keynote). Sir Lance- 
lot with Ge-ald Clark’s Caribbean Sere- 
naders. Lancelot sings: Ugly Woman, 
Trinidad Is Changing, The Century of 
the Common Man, The Young Girls 
Today, Night in Central Park and Scan- 
dal in the Family. While these selec- 
tions aren’t quite as interesting as those 


S Se 
$ Mats #? 


ttSave YourMoney. 3t¢7¢Good. + + + Best. 






in the Disc album described above, 
Keynote offers a nice clear recording 
job. 


CLASSICAL 


Beethoven’s Sonata in C 
Minor — “Pathetique” (Columbia). Ru- 
dolf Serkir, piano, This landmark in 
piano music shows how fully Beethoven 
comprehended the advantages of the 
piano over its sister instruments, the 
harpsichord and clavichord. Serkin is at 
his sensitive best. 

Gruenberg Concerto for Violin 
and stra (Victor). Jascha Heifetz 
with San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra conducted by Pierre Monteux. This 
concerto by a modern composer is a 
rather flashy piece that makes use of 
various modes of American music — 
jazz, blues, spirituals, and barn dances. 
It is interesting chiefly as another 
example of how our contemporary 
composers are going to our folk music 
for inspiration in their serious sym- 
phonic works. Heifetz, as usual, plays 
a fancy fiddle, and the San Francisco 
Orchestra is in fine form. 

#+#+# Grieg’s Sonata in A Minor 
for ’C. and Piano. (Concert Hall). 
By Raya Garbousova and Artur Bal- 
sam, One of Concert Hall’s first “unlim- 


ited” editions—we recommend it 
highly. 
HHH#HHHHHHHHHH HHH 


A “Sharps & Flats 
Special” .. . Jazz 


# Ain't 
Mis mi and 


Moppin’ and 
Boppin’ (Victor 
Hot Jazz Clas- 
sic), “Fats” Wal- 
ler and his rhy- 
thm. Here’s your 
chance to get one of the immortal Wal- 
ler’s records without paying a “collect- 
or’s price.” Fats, with a group of side- 
men (Benny Carter, Slim Moore, Gene 
Porter, Irving Ashby, Slam Stewart, 
and Zutty Singleton) recorded this disc 
for the film Stormy Weather befgre 
Fats died. The recording was cut out 
of the film. Until now, it’s been locked 
in the film sound vaults of 20th-Cen- 
tury Fox. It should be in every jazz col- 
lection. 
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Raise a Rackel! 


NE of my fans from Sioux Falls, 

South Dakota, wants to know what 

I have “against” tennis. “I think it’s tops 

in sports,” he says, “and please write 
more about it.” 

Now wait a minute, feller. You're 
wrong when you sound off like that. 
Anytime you'd care to drop into my 
office (by parachute), I'll show you all 
the tennis stories I’ve written. 

I like tennis almost as much as I like 
my collection of Louis Armstrong rec- 
ords and my fountain pen that writes 
under malted milk. It’s a sport every 
high school boy and girl should be 
learning to play now. 

Don’t get mad, you football and 
basketball players. But how much foot- 
ball and basketball will you be playing 
15 years from now? Very little, chums. 
That’s when you'll wish you had 
learned sports like tennis and golf. 

Anyway here are the all-America 
high school tennis ratings: 





Ralph R. Thompson and American Lawn Tennis Asso 


Hugh Stewart, top high school star. 


1. Hugh W. Stewart, South Pasadena 
H. S., California. . 

2. Leonard L. Steiner, Brooklyn Tech 
H. S., New York City. 

8. Dean Mathey, Deerfield Academy, 
Massachusetts. 

4. Sidney Schwartz, Erasmus 
H. S., New York City. 

5. Oliver Roddey, Episcopal H. S., 
Alexandria, Virginia. 

6. Macdonald Mathey, Deerfield Acad- 
emy, Massachusetts. 


Hall 
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7. G. William Turner, Palm H. S., 

Florida. 

8. Diehl Mateer, Episcopal Academy, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

9. Gilbert J. Shea, Los Angeles H. S., 

California. 

10. Malcolm Fox, Forest Park H. &., 
Maryland. 

What's California got that other states 
haven't? Nearly all our tennis stars hail 
from the fatherland of oranges, movie 
actresses and Boris Karloff. 

Nos. 1 and 2 in the national men’s 
rankings are Jack Kramer and Ted 
Schroeder, both Californians. 

The junior champ (18 years and un- 
der) is Herbie Flam, of Beverley Hills 
— yup, California. And the high school 
champ is Hughie Stewart — ditto. 

The only male title-holder who 
doesn’t hail from California is Gil Bog- 
ley, boys’ champ (15 years and under). 
Gil’s from Landon School, Maryland. 

It’s the same old tune on the hair-pin 
side of the net. Nos. 1, 2 and 8 (Pauline 
Betz, Margaret Osborne and Louise 
Brough) all call California “mammy.” 
Of the seven other ranking stars, five 
also come from the Golden State. 

In the girls’ division (18 years and 
under), Nos. 1 and 2 are Helen Pastall 
and Nancy Anne Chaffee, both from 
California — take it away! 

— Herman L. Mastn, Sports Editor 








CHANGING COURTS - - - by Du Pont 








@ Nylon strings resist moisture 

® Nylon strings do not fray 

® Nylon strings are strong and resilient 
@ Nylon strings last longer 

° Nylon strings are moderately priced 


When you take to the court this sea- 
son, make sure your racket is strung with 
Du Pont nylon tennis strings. For no 
other string offers so many proven ad- 
‘vantages at such an economical price. 


Join the thousands of amateurs and 
professionals alike who already use nylon. 
Ask for it next time you get a new racket, 
or a restringing job. And remember —a 
change to nylon is a change forthe better! 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 


f 


Plastics Dept., Room 503, Arlington, N, J. 


0 ‘| DU PONT NYLON 


Players acclaimed the flannel-covered tennis ball, 
introduced in 1874. It replaced the crude, coverless 
India-rubber ball, brought new life to the| game. 
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TENNIS AND BABMINTON STRINGS 





CLASS OFFICERS a 
Pins, Gap ont ets. Gin wae Apt med 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable 


Pi Oy py we 
ins, 2s ri eda or fves cxtaeg. y 


SENIORS: an 

largest and most lete line of 

Modern GRADUATION AME CARDS. 

cards_and sample Kit” Writs today to 

PRINTCRAFT, {425 Kim St. Scran- 
. Pa. 








Sell vour class- 
mates , 








y $10.00 WORTH OF 
Wwow!! FUN — ONLY 10c¢! 


What a treasure hunt! B: ackage 500 FOREIGN STAMPS 
—just as received ty t Ls missions, other 





if not more than 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 





VATICAN CITY! 


Four varieties of Vatican City 

(world’s smallest country) ineluding 
ait of Pope Pius! Also stamps 
Afghanistan, Cape Juby, Libia, 

Lieehten- 


Macao, Palestine, Syria, 
stein, San Marino, and many other 


Interesting countries. All wos ether 
48 different Cy i catalog 
price over $2.50! — only 0c to ap- 
proval applicants. wine today! 


Methuen Stamp Service, Dept. 215, Lawrence, Mass. 











ro Scarce Airpost Stamp 


FREE (crocentoss. geosios 


Catalog Price SOc) and i! 
Folder’ listing other free stamps ~ Hie a B our valu- 
able publications. Write today—a postcard will do. 
HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 











POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 
Latest Scott's International $6.00 Stamp Album— 
covering entire World, contains 36,000 illustrated, 
deseriptive spaces; Scott's 1947 Standerd $6.00 Cata- 
logues “Philately’s Encyclopedia’’—Given to appli- 
cants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 

PLYMOUTH, Dept. A 24, Bell, California __ 

















WEIRD LAND STAMPS AND MONEY 
Lot includes Indo China Airmail (showing captured war 


Uganda, Tanganyika, Kenya, 

Australia, also Jap issued, Philippines 
and genuine occupation bank note, etc. 
approval applican 


3. D. HEREFORD, P. ©. Box 107-8, Northridge, Cal. 


25 3c 


BRANDWEIN STAMPCO., Box 92R, Bayonne, N. J. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


irish Commemorative Collection, 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel- & 
lion issue to Approval Applicants. =a 
RAYMAX, 129-A William Street, New York City 


GIANT ftpreun stamp & 29 Others 
All genuine and different ONLY 5c to buyers of our 
bargain approvals. 


JALMONT, BOX 162, Fitchburg, Mass. 


118 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Sivent Soteenen | totante © Suedateanal” : 
va 


**yolcano’’ stamp, 
ALL ONLY 10c¢ to 








DIFFERENT 


INDIA 


to epproval epplicente. 
































including Commemoratives, Charities, 
Airmail, Surcharges, Sets, etc. Only 
3c to Approval Buyers. 
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HEAD, MASS. 


STOP! LOOK! TREASURE PACKET 


Inini, ore Costa Rica omnes cape Ver jan Ma- 
rino, Australia ‘onduras, Map Stam bs cone 
ore fascinating 


Coast, Angola, Gwalior, Suines, ete. 
stamps in our free p: approval sopticants sending 5c 
to cover vray MDE conn, 
mite STAMP many 
842 Broadw: Dept. verett (49), Mass, 











PROTECT YOUR STAMPS— 


with Crystal-Mount—a beautiful inexpensi' 
mount used ‘ood by thousands of collamene Mone of came 
ling lo - Ye cellulose acetate, as recommended 
Bureau of Standards. Send for free samples! 
HARRIS be co., 107 Transit Bidg., Boston 17, Mass. 

















By M. A. NEIMAN 
Stamp Editor 


A new five-cent air mail stamp 
(shown below) will be placed on sale 
at Washington, D. C. on March 26, the 
Post Office Department has announced. 

The stamp will be printed in red. 
The central design shows a DC-4 plane 
in flight. The stamp will be on sale at 
post offices throughout the country when 
the supply of the present five-cent air 
‘mail stamp has ended. 





Another stamp honoring the memory 
of a famous American will be placed on 
sale on April 10th. This stamp honors 
the late Joseph Pulitzer, an outstanding 
newspaper publisher who died in 1911. 

“In honoring Mr. Pulitzer,” says Post- 
master General Robert Hannegan, “we 
are giving recognition to one who 
helped make America great. He worked 
and fought for the things which he be- 
lieved were right and good for the peo- 
ple of his adopted land. Freedom of 
expression and freedom of thought 
were given new life by him. His con- 
tribution to America is a heritage of 
which we can be proud.” 

Mr. Pulitzer was born in Budapest, 
Hungary, in 1847. He came to the 
United States at the age of 17. His first 
work in New York was as a bootblack. 
He shined shoes at a stand on the very 
spot where, 25 years later, he built 
what was then the tallest building in 
the city—the Pulitzer Building, head- 
quarters of the two newspapers he 
owned, His first newspaper job was with 
the Westliche Post in St. Louis. He be- 
came a special correspondent for the 
New York Sun in Washington and Eu- 
rope. Later, he bought the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. In 1883, he bought the 
New York World, a morning newspaper. 
In 1887 he established the Evening 
World in New York City. 

Mr. Pulitzer left $2,500,000 to es- 
tablish the School of Journalism at Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. He 
also established the Pulitzer Prizes for 
outstanding work in journalism and lit- 
erature. 


Jam Session 
(Concluded) 


character, and one who is likely to suo- 
ceed in life and become a good citizen. 


Theresa Blackledge 
Rainey (Miss.) H, S. 


He is honest, dependable, courteous, 
and kind. He is never disobedient, im- 
pertinent, intolerant, or prejudiced. He 
sometimes comes to Class unprepared, 
but he is industrious. In other words, he 
wants to learn, to improve himself, and 
to find out how to live with all kinds 
of people. 

J. Tainsh . 
Lincoln H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 


To friendliness, add a vivid imagina- 
tion, vivacity, and a sense of humor. 
Sift in a sense of cooperation coupled 
with one of responsibility, an equal mix- 
ture of study and play, and a hobby 
to ride occasionally. Mix with the above 
ability to think for himself and the cour- 
age to express his opinions without 
exercising a mofiopoly. Mold together 
for several years and the composite is 
my ideal high schoo] student. 


Marion Treadwell 
Danbury (Conn.) H. S. 











For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN‘S 
Tennis and Badminton gut strings. 


Available in a wide =: 
range of prices... . ( 


Ask for them on your 
next restringing job. C 







THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS 
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Reasonable Request 


During one of his campaign tours, 
the late President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was accompanied by a certain 
newspaper réporter who was new to the 
important task and extremely proud 
of it. 

The presidential car was moving 
along at a rapid clip, with police offi- 
cers saluting along the line, when the 
reporter remarked: “Mr. President, do 
you think you should be riding so 
fast?” 

Mr. Roosevelt laughed and replied, 
“It’s all right — they know who I am.” 

“I know it,” the reporter agreed, “but 
do you mind slowing up a bit so they 


can see who's with you?” 
Christian Science Monitor 


Some Tack 


A Senator making his usual airplane 
flight was about to sit down on his 
seat when he jumped up and remarked, 
“Ouch, who put that tack there?” 

“That was no tack,” replied the 
stewardess, “we're flying low and that 


was the Washington Monument.” 
Link 


Trying It on for Size 


Old Tom Moore had had a good week 
and thought he would buy his wife a 
present, so he picked up the table, 
carried it out of the house, put it on 
top of his head, and trotted off down 
the road with it. 

Old Bill Brown met him. “Allo, Tom, 
are you moving?” 

“No,” said Tom. “I'm going to buy 
the missus a tablecloth.” 

The Texas Outlook 

















Phew! That's Different 


The young candidate for admission to 
the Navy wag being given a test to de- 
termine his general education. One of 
the questions put to him was: “What 
kind of animals eat grass?” The young 
man fidgeted and looked out of the 
window, but apparently could think of 
no answer. 

“Come, come,” said the Admiral who 
was examining him, “surely you can 
answer a simple question like that: 
What kind of animals eat grass?” 

The boy brightened up. “Animals!” 
he exclaimed, “I thought you said ad- 
mirals.” 

Volta Review 


Camaraderie 


When Dana Andrews was in New 
York for the premiere of Samuel] Gold- 
wyn’s “The Best Years of Our Lives,” 
she was introduced to Andrei Gromyko, 
Russian ambassador to the United 
Nations Security Council. 

“Your face seems familiar,” the So- 
viet statesman remarked. “Haven't I 
met you somewhere before?” 

Dana explained that he was a mo- 
tion picture actor and that probably 
Mr. Gromyko had seen him on the 
screen — perhaps in “Laura.” Gromyko 
shook his head. 

“Canyon Passage”? No. 

“A Walk in the Sun?” No. 

“Purple Heart”? “Fallen Angel”? 
“State Fair”? No. No. No. 

Then Dana had an inspiration. “May- 
be you saw ‘North Star’,” he said. Im- 
mediately Gromyko’s face lit up with 
recognition. 

“Of course!” he exclaimed. “You 
were the brave Soviet airman who died 
to defend his country. I am happy to 
meet you, comrade!” 


Samuel Goldwyn press release 
Smothered 


Heywood Broun, famous newspaper- 
man, was once introduced to a lecture 
audience by an old-fashioned local poli- 
tician ‘who sang his praises in broken- 
down cliches for a full twenty minutes. 
Broun finally arose, smiled, and said, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, now I know 
how a pancake feels when they pour 


syrup on it.” 
Bennet Cerf, Anything for a Laugh 


? 
Roasty, Toasty and — Poetic 


Memory training by association be- 
came a fad in a certain school. “For in- 
stance,” the English teacher was ex- 
plaining, “if you want to remember the 
name of a poet, Bobbie Burns, you 
might conjure up in your eye a picture 
of a London policeman in flames. You 
see, ‘Bobbie Burns.’ ” 

“I see,” said one of the pupils, “but 
how is one to be sure that it doesn’t 
represent ‘Robert Browning?’ ” 


McCall Spirit 











Do You Know? 


Without this slit your pen point won't 
write. The slit in the pen point carries 
ink from the feed to the paper. It remains 
full at all times thus assuring a supply of 
ink at the point for instant writing. 











THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


Esterbrook is the only fountain pen 
that offers you a personal choice of 
33 different renewable point styles 
so your pen can match your writing 
style exactly. Each of these points 
is made so accurately that points 
bearing the same number always 
write the same way. With this kind 
of accuracy, it’s easy to understand 
why Esterbrook is the choice of most 
people when they are buying a pen 
for their own use. 


NUMBERED 
POINT STYLES 








TO SELECT OR 
RENEW HERE'S 
ALL YOU DO 





RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 
















HELP YOUR TEAM TO HIGHER SCORES! Just 
ask your coach how fast footwork can bring in 
the runs. To beat that ball down to first... to steal 
second ... Keds let you really run—help you 

give the game everything you've got! 














BEAT FATIGUE! 
No wonder Keds is the 
shoe of champions. 
Scientifically designed 


TAKE A TIP FROM CHAMPS! to support your arch 


To knock a homer takes a 
swing right from the feet up, 
all toes gripping, working. 

Keds’ Scientific Last al- 


lows room for free toe 


and foot muscles so 

they don’t get tired. 9? 
You have the 

stamina you need 


to go on and win! 


grip; the traction soles 
hold the ground so you 
can really go to bat. 





CROSS-COURT—Arch cushion oxfordfor RUNNERS—Lace-to-toe for snug support CLIMBERS—Arch Cushion shoes 
tennis or all foot-work games. White,or throughout your foot. _ Rocet odin. Dine, with groans. mars s 
Brown or black whee 


oles. 
trim, 


blue with white trim. black or brown with trim, 
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Practical English 


MARCH 24, 1947 





Teaching Aids for PRACTICAL ENGLISH, 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


You're “On the Air” (p. 5) 
Are Examinations Necessary? (pp. 6, 7) 


AIMS 


1. To consider the main problems of preparing and pre- 
senting a radio program of the informal type for which pre- 
pared scripts are not used. 

2. If time and interests allow, to prepare a forum discus- 
sion to be presented as a broadcast to class, student body, or 
the public. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Last week’s issue suggested presenting a radio script based 
on a literary piece which the class was studying. This week’s 
issue provides the inspiration for preparing a discussion, or 
forum broadcast. 

Begin your challenge to the class by presenting the script 
“Are Examinations Necessary?” Choose six members of the 
group to present the script as if they were playing the parts 
on the broadcast. 

This may make the idea of “Youth Discusses” more realistic 
and may also stimulate the students to think of subjects ap- 
propriate for -discussion. No doubt your class will have a 
few opinions on the subject of examinations. 

More valuable to your students than practice in broad- 
casting is the opportunity of expressing their opinions freely 
to the group. If class time and student interests allow, give 
the class the chance to build a program which may be givn 
in the classroom or in a school assembly. (If your class time 
is limited, turn the idea over to the school’s speech teacher 
or debating coach, Your local Hi-Y, Girl Reserve, or Scout 
group might also be interested in such a project. ) 

Choosing topics for discussion is the first problem of pre- 
senting a forum program. Let the ideas come from the 
students themselves but urge them to keep the subjects some- 
what limited in scope so that 10 or 15 minutes will give 
adequate time to cover the subject briefly and to the point. 
Have additional suggestions on hand so that you may add 
to the ln 


Whatise  * dress for a high school student? 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


March 31, 1947 


Have a Wonderful Time — Lead article on taking a 
trip; writing letters and telegrams; making reserva- 
tions; travel manners, tipping, etc. 

Letter Perfect — Travel letters and postcards. 

Save Your Savings — “How to Open a Savings Ac- 
count” and use other banking services. 

Interview with three Latin American students of high 
school age now on Good Will Visit to U. S. 

Sixth article in series on “How to Choose Radio Pro- 
grams” — The Community and Radio. 

Are You Spellbound — ceed, cede, and sede. 

Shop Talk — banking terms. 

Also logic column, Slim Syntax, quiz, short story, Boy 
dates Girl, movie reviews, sports, laughs, etc. 











Are the manners of today’s teen-agers worse than those of 
past generations? 

Should a year of military training be required of all able- 
bodied young men? 

Are Teen Canteens the best remedy for juvenile delin- 
quency? 

Should a student court be organized to deal with students 
who break school rules? : 

How should one deal with racial prejudice? 

Divide the class into groups of six according to their inter- 
ests in a particular subject. Each group may consist of a 
program director, a secretary or script writer, and the four 
members of the forum group. Let the groups work separately 
on their material following the suggestions given in “You're 
‘On the Air’.” Your library may yield books on radio pro- 
duction, such as John Floherty’s On the Air or John S. 
Carlile’s Production and Direction of Radio Programs. 

Perhaps a dress rehearsal before the class may help to 


"clarify the ideas which each group is attempting to put 


across. If possible, for the final production adjourn to the 
high school auditorium. Your principal may decide that the 
forums are worthwhile fpr presentation to the whole student 
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body. Or your group may be up-and-coming enough ‘to 
interest the local radio studio. 


While the class is working on this project advise them to 


listen te np is on the radio for poimters 
wn dis ns more. lively: 
The ¢ j Su y (WNB( 1:00 p.m., EST. 


WOR) 9:30 p.m., EST 


WCBS) 10:30 p.m., 


aD 
© 
bo 

co 


Keep your students aware of what is going on in the radio 
world, Use the list of programs selected by the Federal 
Radio Education Committee which appears once a month 
in your Practical English Teacher Edition. (See March 17 
issue. ) 

The following are available free of charge to scho 

This Is the National Broadcasting Company, a monthly 
bulletin of programs, National Broadcasting Ci 


feller Plaza. New York 20, N.Y. 


le 


B.S, Student Guide, a monthh list of «¢ 
cultural programs. Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Che School of the Air of the At ice to ; < 
educational programs of the ¢ imbia | sting S 


Learn to Think Straight (p. 11) 
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Re-education in Germany 
The Report of the United States Education Mission 
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trators should not confine their work 
to the people’s colleges, but should as- 
sist in developing the educational pro- 
grams of trade unions, youth groups, 
churches and other organizations. Uni- 
versity extension programs should also 
be encouraged. Adult eduzation should 
reach out into the village and rural 
areas. Extensive use should be made of 
documentary films, especially those 
which demonstrate the functioning of 
democratic institutions, and of radio 
programs such as round-table discus- 
sions and forums, 


Administrative Controls 


There is no desire to restore central- 
ized control of education, but it may 
eventually be desirable to establish a 
German central office of education, not 
for control but for ready dissemina- 
tion of information and for the manage- 
ment of exchange of foreign students 
and other service enterprises. 

If the educational task is at once the 
hardest and most important task facing 
Military Government in Germany today, 


as has been said repeatedly by the most 
responsible officials, there should be 
available not only a more adequate staff 
but educational counsel and advice of 
the highest character. The Educational 
and Religious Affairs Branch should be 
doubled in size and civilianized as far as 
possible 


American Aid to Germany 


It is recommended that every effort 
be made by the United States Army 
and any other agencies involved to make 
adequate space available for teaching, 
and for living accommodations in uni- 
versity communities. Policies with re- 
gard to paper rationing should be re- 
examined with the purpose of allocating 
a larger proportion to books and schol- 
arly journals; and restrictions on the 
importation of books, paper, journals 
and other instruments of culture should 
be modified. Materials and equipment 
for the production and distribution of 
educational films should be released. 
The program of Army Assistance to Ger- 
man Youth, whereby resources are made 


available for informal sports and cul- 
tural activities, should be continued. 
The United States has a unique op- 
portunity to influence the fundamental 
reorientation of the German educational 
program in the direction of democratic 
goals and procedures. The Government 
of the United States should continue 
its present program of educational aid 
to Germany in the form of American 
publications and documentary films, the 
dispatch of educational experts to Ger- 
many, and the maintenance of informa- 
tion centers. The budget for this pro- 
gram, which is making an impact upon 
the cultural life of Germany in ways 
that will strengthen the latent forces of 
democracy, should remain at least at 
its present size. It is recommended that 
this program be supplemented by the 
provision of funds for bringing care- 


‘fully selected German students, teaeh- 


ers, and othet cultural leaders to the 
United States for a period of training. 


Condensed from International Concili- 
ation, Jan., 1947. 





Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


The Lincoln Reader, edited by Paul M. 
Angle. Rutgers University Press, 
1947. 564 pp., $3.75. 


Since the early twenties, Dr. Angle 
has been associated with studies of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. His wide knowledge of 
available materials has enabled him to 
fashion a biography from the writings 
of sixty-five authors. Half of the book 
is devoted to Lincoln’s life before he 
became President. Contributors include 
Carl Sandburg, Nicolay and Hay, Ida 
Tarbell, William H. Herndon, Albert 
]. Beveridge, and Lincoln himself. But 
the bulk of the work depends upon less 
well-known writers of the Lincoln story. 
They include contemporaries who were 
intimates of the President, reporters, 
and non-literary eye-witnesses of events 
in Lincoln’s life. Dr. Angle has applied 
his critical faculties to the mass of man- 
uscript and printed sources. He has not 
made the final decisions on controver- 
sial episodes in the life of the Civil 
War leader, but he has chosen sides. 
The Sandburg version of Lincoln’s love 
for Ann Rutledge is, for example, given 
in this cross between a biography and 
an anthology. 

Social studies and English teachers 
will find the volume a fine source for 
materials bearing upon Lincoln’s con- 
tribution to our history. The average 


length of the selections is two and one- 
third pages. High school pupils may use 
the 179 passages for class reports. 


Uprooted, by Zorach Warhaftig. Insti- 
tute of Jewish Affairs, 1834 Broad- 
way, New York City, 1946. 219 pp., 
$2.75. Soft covers. 


European Jewry, the foremost victim 
of Nazi total war, is still waiting for 
a ray of hope as to its future settlement. 
Stranded in displaced persons camps, 
about 500,000 Jews, the surviving rem- 
nant of millions of exterminated Jews, 
await the deliberations of the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization, created by 
the United Nations. The Jews com- 
prise only twenty-nine per cent of the 
total number of displaced persons in 
Europe, but they form the core of the 
problem since they are not “repatriable.” 

Mr. Warhaftig has based his findings 
on exhaustive documentation and per- 
sonal contacts with refugees during his 
extensive travels in Germany, Austria, 
and Poland. While the study has con- 
centrated upon the specific case of Jew- 
ish DP’s, it also presents the background 
of the underlying general problem. Un- 
less this problem is solved without fur- 
ther delay, the cause of humanity itself 
will be ill-served, and Hitler will have 
won his victory. 


News and Notes 


Housing Pamphlet. Charles Abrams, 
author of The Future of Housing, has 
condensed part of his detailed analysis © 
of our current housing ills into a use- 
ful pamphlet. He exposes the fumbling 
methods of our attack on the housing 
problem, describes the public housing 
effort, and explains the essential aims 
of a housing program. The facts pre- 
sented will be useful to teachers who 
have to assemble their materials from 
widely scattered sources. (A Housing 
Program for America. League for In- 
dustrial Democracy, 112 E. 19th St., 
N.Y. 3, N.Y. 25c.) 

School Savings Journal. The Treas- 
ury Department is again assisting 
schools that have found lessons in money 
management important in citizenship 
training. The Spring 1947 issue of the 
School Savings Journal for Classroom 
Teachers contains, among other articles, 
the story of the Treasury Department 
and a large colored poster, “The Min- 
ute Man,” recommending the continued 
purchase of U. S. Savings Stamps and 
Bonds. Distribution of the Journal is 
now under way. A copy should reach 
all teachers through their principals or 
superintendents. (Education Section, 
U. S. Savings Bonds Division, Treasury 
Dept., Washington 25, D. C.) 

Safe Driving. The drive for safe driv- 
ing is on, and it has been speeded along 
by the Travelers Insurance Companies, 
Hartford, Connecticut. They will send 
you free copies of Making Par with Your 
Car in sufficient quantity ‘to supply a 
club or group. 
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